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MacArthur Rides Again 


GENERAL MACARTHUR seems intent on wurn- 


ing the Korean into a world war. Some 
idea of his state of mind can be gained from 
the communiqué that he issued last Monday, 
when the reason for the enforced retreat of 
American and South Korean troops from the 
Manchurian frontier had become clear. “ The 
Communists,” he asserted, “have committed 
one of the most offensive acts of international 
lawlessness of historic record.” 

It is characteristic of the disdain in which the 
General holds both his Commander-in-Chief, 
President Truman, and the United Nations that 
he released this communiqué without bothering 
to consult either Washington or Lake Success. 
Moreover, its tone bore little relation to the direc- 
tives under which the United Nations forces in 
Korea have been ostensibly acting since the 38th 
Parallel was crossed. At this critical moment a 
British-sponsored resolution was carried in the 
Assembly that Syngman Rhee’s sway should be 
limited to Southern Korea and that a U.N. Com- 
mission should immediately proceed to take 
charge of the North. We understand further that 
confidential instructions, suggested by the British 
and fully approved by the State Departmeng, 
were sent to Tokio. They urged MacArthur, if 
it were militarily possible, to halt his advance at 
the isthmus and so avoid contact with the Chinese 
forces which would be bound to cross the Yalu 
river in order to screen the Manchurian border 
and protect the valuable hydro-electric works 

Once again, as in the case of Formosa, General 
MacArthur has deliberately disregarded the 
clearly expressed purposes of his superiors. 


Syngman Rhee’s writ now runs in North Korea 
as well as South of the 38th Parallel; and the 
United Nations Commission has been mys- 
teriously prevented from even starting on its 
journey across the Pacific. In this way the paci- 
fication which was the only justification for cross- 
ing the Parallel has been effectively frustrated. 
The conduct of military operations shows the 
same flagrant disregard for directive. Having 
announced the end of North Korean resistance 
after the final round-up near Pyongyang, Mac- 
Arthur ordered the South Korean and United 
Nations troops to cross the isthmus and to occupy 
the three Northern provinces right up to the 
Chinese and Russian frontiers. Since, on his own 
jubilant admission, there were no further North 
Korean units to destroy, this was pure provoca- 
tion; and it has produced the inevitable clash 
with Chinese troops. To describe this clash as 
‘one of the most offensive acts of international 
lawlessness of historic record” is to be guilty of 
the double-talk which we find so distasteful in 
totalitarian rnouths. If we translate MacArthur’s 
rhetoric into plain English, it means that he 
defied his instructions, provoked a military inci- 
dent on the Chinese frontier and so risked that 
spreading of the war which the British Common- 
wealth representatives at Lake Success, with a 
good deal of help from Mr. Acheson, have been 
trying so hard to avoid. 

We are not surprised that MacArthur has 
behaved in this way. His actions are in con- 
formity with his character and with his expressed 
determination to restore Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek to power, even at the cost of 


involying his country in war with China. Nor 
are we surprised that, in the last days of a singu- 
larly dirty election campaign, in which war hys- 
teria has been deliberately stimulated by the 
Republicans, President Truman has been unable 
to crack down on the General who is his mos! 
formidable political opponent. We are surprised 
however, that the British Government limited 
itself to disapproval of South Korean atrocities 
and raised not a murmur of public protest agains! 
MacArthur. Such self-restraint serves no gooc 
purpose. We are pledged to support Unitec 
Nations action and not the antics of an insolent 
military politician. As the only nation, apart 
from the U.S.A., which has sent a large lanc 
contingent to Korea, we have the right and the 
duty to ensure that our soldiers are not used tc 
provoke a general conflict in Asia. Britain has 
rightly and successfully urged that Communist 
China should be given a chance at Lake Suc- 
cess of answering MacArthur’s charges. Mr. 
Attlee should also make it clear that Britain 
demands the full recognition of Peking by the 
U_N., and that, if British troops are to remain 
in Korea, the Supreme Commander must be a 
man in whom the British people have 
confidence. 


America Veers Right 

The chances of a let-up in the Cold War 
are not improved by Tuesday’s voting in the 
United‘ States: the results of these mid-term 
elections afford little encouragement to hope 
that the way is paved for more liberal American 
policies, either abroad or at home. True, there 
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has been no Republican landslide; Mr. Tru- 
man’s party has secured, on paper, a workable 
(though appreciably reduced) majority im the 
House, and retains control-—by the barest mar- 
gin—of the Senate. But, though Senator Leh- 
man, a liberal who actively opposed the 
vicious McCarran Act, won in New York, there 
have been serious casualties in the Democratic 
ranks. Scott Lucas (the party leader in the 
Senate), Millard Tydings (chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, who blasted 
McCarthy's wild charges against the State 
Pepartinent), and Elbert Thomas, chairman of 
the important Labour Committee, have all lost 
their seats; and in California, where the Repub- 
lican tide flowed strongly, the Fair Dealer, Mrs. 
Helen Douglas, was routed by the egregious 
Richard Nixon. of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. “Moreover, on the Republican side, 
not only did Senator Taft score a win for the 
Right Wing in Ohio, but such stalwarts of 
reaction as Senators Millikin, Hickenlooper and 
Capehart were duly elected, while Democratic 
losses in the State Governorships significantly 
included the defeat, in Connecticut, of Chester 
Box lés, New Dealer of the Roosevelt era. All 
in all, it looks as if the Republicans had success- 
fully exploited anti-Red hysteria as an electoral 
weapon, The President will now be increasingly 
at the mercy of the conservative Dixiecrats who 
nominally support him. Not only have the 
chances diminished of any progressive social 
legislation; the position of Mr. Acheson and 
the less chauvinistic clements in Washington 
has been gravely impaired. 


Tibet and Viet Nam 


Indirectly, the approach of American armed 
forces to the Manchurian frontier is already 
leading to a regrettable “toughening” of 
Chinese foreign policy in other sectors of Asia. 
It is not merely a question of growing bitterness 
against the United States; the “ invasion” of 
libet, launched at a moment when the Tibetan 
mission in New Delhi was about to go to Peking 
for friendly discussions, was a step taken with 
needless disregard for Indian susceptibilities. 
There was never any question of India’s dis- 
puting Chinese suzerainty over Tibet; but, since 
1911, Tibet had enjoyed de facto independence. 
It is quite probable that the Tibetan people in 
some areas welcomed the entry of the Liberation 
Army—certainly no serious resistance appears 
tu have been encountered—but no one outside 
Asia is likely to be convinced by the statement 
put out by the “New China News Agency,’ 
that military action was essential in order to 
prevent Tibet being used by the “ Western 
Imperialists” as a “continual base for an 
invasion of New China.” 

It seems equaily clear that quite substaotial 
Chinese assistance has lately been given to the 
Viet Minh. Writing from Hanoi-—whose tenure 
by the French now seems precarious—a corre- 
spondent, in an article on a later page, suggests 
that a truce might be concluded if French forces 
were replaced by a United Nations’ contin 
gent, whose task it would be to preserve order 
during the transition to full Vietnamese indepen- 
dence. It is a suggestion well worth considera- 


tion; but the immediate need is, first, to 
associate New China with the work of Uno. 


The Wages Front 


The wages front is now wide open, and 
almost every big union whose members have not 
received very recent advances is on the move 
But it does not follow either that a wages crisis 
is at hand or that we must look forward to a 
wave of strikes. Arbitration still stands in the 
way of any open trial of strength; and, if the 
various arbitration tribunals now proceed 
make moderate concessions, it is unlikely that 
the trade unions will defy the law by rejecting 
their awards and striking for larger concessions. 
It is much more likely, with a Labour Govern- 
ment still in power, that moderate all-round 
advances will be accepted for the time being 
—only to be cancelled before long, at any rate 
in part, by a further increase in the cost of 
living. When that has happened, there will no 
doubt be further pressure; but such matters 
move slowly, and loyalty to the Labour Govern- 
mert is a powerful deterrent to drastic action 
designed to speed them up. Ail this is contin- 
gent on the various tribunals playing their part. 
The miners have accepted a very modest in- 
crease, which will go almost entirely to their 
worst-paid members. The agricultural and 
postal workers have also accepted moderate con- 
cessions. Now comes the turn of the railway 
workers, the engineers and shipbuilders, the 
rest of the transport workers, the local govern- 
ment officers, and, no doubt, the civil servants. 
The world armament boom has reinforced de- 
valuation in making room for increases without 
adverse effects on the export trades; but at the 
same time, by forcing up import prices, it has 
made inevitable a further rise in the cost of 
living, which will prevent moderately higher 
wages from swelling unduly the demand for 
consumption goods. In effect, the often threat- 
ened major wage crisis need not be yet upon us 
if the arbitrators act with common sense. 


Miners and Teachers 


Among those who have already been 
promised advances, the miners and the teachers 
call for special mention. It is surely a new prin- 
ciple in arbitration to award a global sum and 
then leave the trade union to decide how to dis- 
tribute it. In industries where there are several 
powerful unions standing on broadly equal 
terms such an award would hardly be possible; 
and even in coal mining it has brought the 
separately organised group of winding engine- 
men, whose claims to higher rates have been 
rejected, to a renewed threat of strike action. 
The tribunal has set a somewhat dangerous 
precedent. As for the teachers, it was clear that 
something had to be done for them, and the 
new Burnham award at any rate goes a long way 
towards meeting their basic claims. But it is 
not very satisfactory to substitute a flat-rate 
allowance for graduates for the previous system 
which differentiated according to the academic 
class secured: nor are the advances in general 
big enough to do much towards removing the 
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present difficulty of getting enough even toler- 
ably good science teachers. About the new 
arrangement which will leave special allowences 
for the higher or more responsible posts to be 
dealt with at local discretion, without any 
uniform system, it is not possible to say much 
at present; everything depends on how the local 
education authorities now handle the problem. 
Pressed as they are simultaneously with de- 
mands from the Ministry for economies in total 
expenditure and with the need to spend move 
in Order to fulfil their accumulating obliga- 
uons under the 1944 Act and also to meet 
rising basic salaries and other costs, they will 
not find it too easy to be generous enough to 
have much effect in attracting better teachers 
for the more advanced classes, even in “ arts” 
subjects. The Burnham Committee has not 
solved the problem of reconciling “ parity of 
esteem” between new and old types of 
secondary school with the need to make teaching 
attractive to really good teachers, 


Dismissal of an Editor 


During the last ten years Mr. Edward Hulton 
has won the reputation of an enlightened press 
proprietor who realised that the contents and the 
integrity of his papers were important as well as 
their circulations. His most conspicuous suc- 
cess has been Picture Post, which was founded 
just before the war, gained an immediate sale of 
more than a million copies and proved, under 
Mr. Hopkinson’s editorship, that a popular and 
financially successful weekly could avoid the 
stereotypes of propaganda and tackle awkward 
subjects in an honest and objective spirit. 

The occasion of Mr. Hopkinson’s dismissal 
was significant. The disagreement between 
editor and proprietor arose over an article by Mr 
James Cameron, describing, as The Times 
correspondent and others had already done, 
atrocities committed in South Korea, and urging 
the United Nations to end this disgrace. The 
result was not, as Mr. Hulton seems to have 
hoped, to withhold this unsavoury information 
from the public. Indeed the Daily Worker 
printed much of the information—the truth of 
which is not denied. The Daily Mirror made 
sure that it received the widest publicity. Mr. 
Hulton’s action provides unanswerable propa- 
ganda for the Communists assembled in 
Sheffield. 

Mr. Hulton has himself testified to Mr. Hop- 
kinson’s integrity and ability. There are now 
very few British editors who can do their job 
without fear and without dictation. Perhaps it is 
because the relation of editors and proprietors of 
popular papers might be altered by a Press 
Council that the commercial proprietors are 
apparently so adverse to accepting the Royal 
Commission’s proposal. . 
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PARLIAMENT: Three Tries 
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I+ is a tradition in the Commons that the formal 
speeches on the Humble Address shall be uncon- 
troversial. But Mr. Churchill is now too old to 
have respect for that tradition. As someone has 
put it, he is now old enough to have God worried 
So, when Clifford Kenyon and Jim Johnson had 
said their set pieces on the Motion to the 
Address, the Old Man charged in, with Shurmer 
snapping at his heels. Without wanting, he said, 
to be controversial, he reserved the fullest free- 
dom to criticise the tardiness, inefficiency, insuf- 
ficiency and failure of the Government and 
promised at least two motions of censure—one 
on housing and another on controls—to which 
the Liberals added another on the cost of living 

Attacked from front and flank, Labour back- 
benchers had to support a policy about which 
few failed to reveal anxiety. Tory spokesmen 
attacked the Government by demanding more 
Ministerial protection for free enterprise 

The three crises overlapped, and the first three 
days gave to most speakers the headache of 
worrving about which they ought to worry most 
Controls followed living costs, and defence got 
mixed up with a plea for nationalised water in a 
patchwork quilt, until on Friday the pattern was 
and the House settled down 
matters. Though not before R. A. Butler showed 
again that when he takes a walk with his friends 
on policy he generally walks alone 

Monday’s debate got off to a false start. The 
Premier had promised that the Minister of 
Health would wipe the floor with the Leader of 
he Opposition. The House was crowded to see 
he sight, only to learn that Mr. Churchill would 
not be the Minister’s instrument for this novel 
hygiene Marples, the builder who forsook the 
building of houses for the more congenial build- 
ng of power stations, moved the Censure for the 
Opposition. He belaboured the Government for 
its f to build and for devoting 
labour and building materials to building power 
stations instead. For almost an hour he argued 
against nobody that there is no technical reason 
why we could not build 300,000 houses a 
On the point of issue—what would be the policy 


seen to Colonial 


1ilure houses 


year 


of priorities followed by his party—he refused to 

tbe drawn. In this he but trod before his Leader, 
ho declared for power first. The facts might 
llow 

The Minister of Health as 

cleverly. His case was good and his dev 

of Marples complete. Yet many of his sallies left 
is benches silent. To assert the impossibility of 
higher achievement than 200,000 houses a year 
aav be the only way to avoid cating the seeds 

rogress. But it is cold advice to those who once 

oped to achieve the impossible 
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day 
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spoke, always, 
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berals snatched their crowded hou 
The object of placing their Amend- 
difficult to discover. Their spokesmen 
iried even their supporters. And of the nine 
three failed to find their way into the Lobbies in 
support of their own Amendment 


ment wa 


For the rest, 
Torv arguments in the Debate were half-warmed 
previous efforts Each of them 

rnment expenditure 
ind the rest 
3 living, least for 

ition Motions failed, and the prot 
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wurchill has succeeded in highlighting Chute 
E¢ lif independent « 
Marshall Aid, sufficiently to reach Americ 
0 us sull more yet. 


about our power to be 
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Tom WILLIAMS 


Our Private Shaws 


We've been writing appreciations and obit 
uaries of Bernard Shaw ever since his 70th 
birthday. But when we have done with him as a 
dramatist, socialist, philosopher, pamphleteer, 
public orator, vestryman, vegetarian, anti-vivi- 
sectionist and the rest, we have still no more 
than touched the fringe of a splendid subject 
G.B.S. was so big that we all have our private 
Shaws, It would be easy to make a book out 
of his contributions to this journal alone. He 
was a frequent contributor to The Nation as 
well as to The New Statesman which he helped 
the Webbs to found in 1913. Clifford Sharp, 
its first editor, has described his exasperation at 
having the most brilliant writer of the day will- 
ing to contribute every week, but unwilling to 
sign his articles, so that the editor got all the 
blame for their extravagant opinions with none 
of the credit for having Shaw as a contributor 
They parted company on this, but in 1914 
Shaw’s “Common Sense about the War” 
appeared as a supplement to this journal and 
created the greatest fuss in Shaw’s life 

One of his most spectacular interventions in 
the inter-war years was his reply to Wells in 
i934, when this journal printed the authorised 
text of the Wells-Stalin conversation. This, 
with the whole controversy it provoked, was 
printed as a Christmas pamphlet with a cover by 
Low. Another Shaw contribution that especi 
ally sticks in my mind was the long letter he 
wrote demanding that we should call off the 
war after the defeat and partition of Poland in 
October, 1939. He continued to contribute 
with no visible loss of energy, up to his death 
When the controversy about the Play of Ideas 
started here early in 1950, Shaw wrote to say 
that he would come in at the end and “ wipe 
the floor with the lot of ther, if necessary.” 
He was as good as his word. The letter from 
him which we published on September 16th 
was, I think, the last thing 
his accident 

Rummaging through a package of Shaw's oid 
letters, I find one written privately to me in 
March, 1942, one of the blackest months of the 


te wrote bDelore 


Surrender to 


Wauat should be our reaction to the Russian 
proposal for a Foreign Ministers’ conterence on 
Germany? Certainly, we should 
the agenda includes something mor 
than the “Prague Resolutions Caution 1s 
justifiable. But unhappily, in London as well a 
Washington, there is 


on 


ensure that 


practicabl 


a tendency 
Germany an 
embarrassment. It is argued that, if the Foreign 
Ministers met this winter, the conference would 
upset the unity of the West and deflect us irom 
prime task of * Atlantic ° 
‘neces and integrating into them the economic 
and military strength of Western Germany 

Let us at least be clear where we 


O regard any 


conference at this time as 


our building 


our 
41.4 
ula 
stand. If 
the real objection to a Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference is that it will hold up our 
the Germans, then it time we 
stopped talking about a Russian propaganda 


plans tor 


re-arming 


war. I must have complained that some remark 
of his made light of this crisis. He wrote: 
An editor must never let the news upset 
him To him the collapse of the British 
Commonwealth in the Far East must be as 
much in the day’s work as the collapse of the 
Spanish Empire in South America or Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fail We be con- 
sulted, and can only look the antics of 
Homo Insapiens, and keep up a running com- 
mentary on them To the born editor news 
great fun, even the capsizing boat 
in Sydney Harbour is great fun for the sharks 
i have advised the nations to adopt Com- 
munism, and have carefully explained how to 
do it without cutting one another's throats. 
But if they prefer to do it by cutting one an- 
other’s throats, I am no less a Communist. 
Communism will be good even for Yahoos 
Clitford Sharp let himself be rattled by the 
sinking of the Lusitania which did not matter 
a damn beyond bringing in America on out 
side. Hong Kong and the rest more 
serious; but they are not the end of the world 
So again steady, boys, steady, to fight be 
conquered again and again 
G.B.S. always held that life is unbearable if 
one thinks of it in terms of individual success 
suffering, but analyses 
biological and While in 
private life he was endlessly courteous, benevo- 


shall not 


on at 


is oa 


as 


are 


and 


or fascinating uf 


economic 


one 
changes 


lent and secretly generous, he never let humane 
sympathies enter into his public judgments. 
Sometimes his Carlylian acceptance of force and 
his Marxian determinism distorted his judg- 
ment. He defended Mussolini and Hitler and 
surmounted any difficulties about the U.S.S.R. 
by the simple expedient of declaring that Soviet 
Communism was merely and that 
talin could be sacked at ten minutes’ notice, 
In this in any 


iS wise to be cautious 


Fabianism 


as other criticism of Shaw it 
Shaw was also at times a 
crusader for freedom—and not only the drama- 
tist’s freedom from censorship. In his many 
volumes of Swiftian prose you will find few 
finer passages than his indignant protest agrainst 
British atrocitics in Egypt in the Preface to 
John Bull's Other Island. But in that play Shaw 
was writing Irishman. There are many 
Shaws. and the more you know of him the more 


you discover Tue Eprror 


as 


an 


the Pentagon 


Stunt an 


frankly admitted that we no longer 
ive any intention of even trying to settle the 
German problem by negotiation. We should 
announce that the Russians are 


willing to de-mulitarise their 


whether 
18 million 
thead 
mullions li 
n and Mr 


then the onu 


Crer- 
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hat is 
Shinwell, 


mans or not, we going with 

ot 42 
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ing to negotiate 

on Britain 
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really 
as wel Attlee, of refus- 


about Germany re squarely 
ind America 
ure that every m of the Labour 
and quite 


The tep by 


lithered 


moder 


would indignantl: sin- 


cerely deny this charge which 


Socialist Ministers have from cate 
ZOric OpPpPos tion to German rearmamert into a 
position where, by their own attitude, they are 
making negotiated settlement impossible, 


have been gradual. They did not make the deci- 
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sien to rearm Germany at the Cabinet table, 
but found it made for them by a series of events 
of which they were scarcely aware. Those 
events culminated last week in the deplorable 
spectacle at Washington of a British Socialist 
Defence Minister slanging a French Socialist 
Defence Minister for resisting an American ulti- 
matum to which no decent Frenchman could 
possibly accede and which Mr. Bevin himself 
denounced as a disastrous blow at Franco- 
German unity when it was first venulated by 
Mr, Churchill last spring. 


How could such a thing happen? The answer 
is fairly clear. The Korean affair, by exposing 
the immediate weakness of America’s land 
forces, compelled the Western world to under- 
take a precipitate rearmament. It was felt that 
what happened on the 38th Parallel could be re- 
peated in Berlin or on the zonal boundary which 
divides Germany. At all costs the military 
fences must be re-built in the shortest possible 
time. But when those fences in Western Europe 
are examined, two things are clear: first, that 
France cannot be defended on the Rhine; and 
secondly, that the Elbe line cannot be held in 
a world war without German participation. At 
this point the American pressure for rearming 
Germany, which previously had been merely a 
part of a general desire to re-build Western 
Germany as an equal partner in Western Union, 
became an imperative of military logistics. 
When Mr. Bevin arrived in Washington last 
September his view was that any talk of Ger- 
man rearmament would jeopardise both Franco- 
German conciliation and the chances of a Peace 
Treaty with Russia. When he returned to 
England, he had been converted by the Penta- 
gon into an adherent of a German army. The 
strategy for winning a war had overridden the 
policy for averting it. , 

Has this surrender paid dividends? By joining 
the chorus of American generals, who chant that 
Europe is indefensible without full German par- 
ticipation, we have merely exposed our weak- 
ness to the Germans. We have scared the com- 
mon people who were already defeatist enough 
to applaud a Socialist spokesman when he stated 
that Germany would prefer to be Bolshevised 
without a war than to be turned into a battle 
field for the convenience of the French; and we 
have given the Officers Corps and the National 
ists the opportunity of extorting from us any 
terms, however exorbitant, for their co-opera 
tion. The more we advertise our military weak- 
ness and talk about war, the harsher Germany's 
terms will be for consenting to be rearmed. 

Che effect in France has been even mor 
serious. Betrayed once again, as they feel tha 
they have been, by Britain, the French are put 
ting up a desperate rearguard action. But, 1/ 
Anglo-American pressure continues, the Pleven 
and the shaky basis of French 
democracy are in peril, Mr. Moch ts gal 
lantly standing out for full Federal Umion as 
the price of German rearmament. His plan i: 
immediately impracticable; but at least he can 
hope to retard the Atlantic defence which it 
was the whole purpose of Mr. Acheson and Mi: 
Bevin to accelerate. 


Qsovernment 


It is against this background that the pro 
posed Foreign Ministers’ conference should be 
considered. Whatever advantages it has for the 


Russians, it gives the British Government the 
opportunity to regain its freedom of action, to 
restore our relations with France, and to liberate 
our foreign policy from its enslavement to the 
Pentagon. We have often argued in these 
columns that one of the few surviving bonds 
which unite East and West, is our common 
interest ‘in keeping Germany demilitarised 
The Slav countries fear an Eastern Germany 
army as much as any sane European or English- 
man fears a Western Germany army; and so fa 
neither side has done nothing irreparable. The 
Bereitschaften consist of about 50,000 men and 
are said to be equipped with light tanks. But 
the Russians, who organised them, could dis- 
band them within a few weeks if they had a 
motive for doing so; and in Germany, where 
contact detween the German Generals on both 
sides remains so intimate, any secret revival of 
the Bereitschaften is out of the question. Here, 
in fact, is the one part of the world where dis- 
armament and demilitarisation could be effective 
despite the Cold War. 

It will be argued that the Russians would not 
agree to any such plan. This may be true. If 
they explicitly reject it at the conference table, 
the case for permitting the Bonn Government 
Bereitschaften, of a similar strength to those in 
the Eastern Zone, will have been established; 
and French objections to this extent removed. 
What is sheer criminal folly is to accept the 
Western Germans as partners in Atlantic 
defence—and so to burn the last bridge between 
West and East—before discovering whether the 
Russians are ready for a hard-headed, limited 
settlement which leaves Germany divided, but 
also demilitarised. American soldiers, whose job 
is to plan for the next war, are bound to think 
such a settlement “unrealistic.” But if we take 
their strategy as the basis of our foreign policy, 
we make the war inevitable. That, for a demo- 
cratic politician, is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 


These 


““ Feeble ”’ 
French 


Ever since 1940, if not before, it has been 
customary in the English-speaking world to 
regard the French as “ feeble.” Yet, when you 
come to think of it, the French recovery since 
the war has, in fact, been very remarkable, and 
nearly everybody will agree that, thanks 
largely to M. Monnet and his Plan, Marshall 
Aid and other American loans and subsidies 
have been used effectively. Most of the £2,000 
millions received from America under various 
labels since the war has been put into industry, 
and French production figures are far in excess 
of 1938. Thanks largely to the huge hvydro- 
electric plants built since the war, electricity 
is more than 50 per cent. above pre-war; gas 
and refined petrol are up by 50 per cent. ; coal 
by 15 per cent., and the general index by about 
x) per cent 

There are many weak spots—building is one. 
Although slightly more building is done than 
before the war, there should be very much 
more, if account is taken of the war destruction. 
Paris 1s hopelessly overcrowded, and even a 
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couple of furnished rooms are the dbject of the 
most scandalous “ key-money” and other 
rackets. There is, in fact, a good deal of 
poverty in France, but it is more a case of 
individual hardship than of mass poverty, such 
as exists in Italy. For the rest, workers, 
government and other employees are badly 
underpaid ; but, on the whole, there is more 
insuffisance in France than downright misére. 
The maldistribution of wealth is very much 
more marked than before the war, when, 
compared with Britain, wealth was rather more 
evenly distributed in France. Not so now. 
Wages—except in the case of those with large 
families, who benefit greatly from family 
allowances—are abnormally low; they range 
commonly from 10,000 to 15,000 francs a 
month. 

There is much justified discontent; but 
it may be said that, at present, it is not an 
acute problem, and the fear of a rise in prices, 
following massive wage increases, possibly 
followed by unemployment, is having a 
restraining influence at present on the trade 
unions. Moreover, the trade unions are not in 
a very favourable position: less than half the 
French wage-earners are trade unionists, and 
they belong to various rival federations—the 
(predominantly Communist) C.G.T., the 
Socialist F.O., the Catholic C.G.T.C.. besides 
other “ autonomous ” unions. The estimated 
membership of the C.G.T. is about 3 million ; 
that of the F.O., 700,000; and that of the 
“Christians” just over a million. The tendency 
among employers to play off one against the 
other does not make things any easier. Many 
of the employers are extremely tough, some 
clearly hoping to bring back the good old 
pre-1936 days when they had their workers 
at their complete mercy. Cases of post-strike 
victimisation, particularly against C.G.T. 
“ ringleaders,” have been numerous. 

There is, however, practically no unemploy- 
ment in France, the present official figure being 
lower, at 120,000, than any figure before the 
war. In many industries there is, if anything, 
a labour shortage. Not that rearmament has, 
as yet, greatly affected French industry ; some 
signs of reconversion to war needs have been 
observed at Delahaye and some other automo- 
bile plants, but the leading motor firms continue 
to make cars. Indeed, one of the chief French 
complaints against America is that, under the 
rearmament programme, France would prefer to 
make much of her equipment herself, rather 
than import it from the U.S.A. 

[here is certainly a much bigger wealthy 
mixddle-class--a vast army of old biack-market 
veterans, but also thousands of other riches and 
nouveaux people who, for instance, 
account for the difference between the cauli- 
flower that costs two francs on the farm in 
Brittany and 50 francs at the Paris greengrocers. 
The 48 francs difference is, obviously, not 
solely explained by taxes and transport costs. 
In this way, perhaps millions of people in 
France live well, spending their money in bars 
and restaurants and expensive shops rather 
than at the tax inspector’s office, and keep the 
wheels of business and industry turning. 
Admirers of free enterprise @ /’americaine all 
sound very pleased. The inevitabie inflation 
which the budget deficit will cause is not 


riches, 





The Nex 
irightening these people unduly—France has 
always had deficits and inflation ! 

And never mind about the working man. 
When he becomes too troublesome, he can be 
called a Communist, and that makes him pipe 
down! For it is not bien wu to be a Red in 
France now, or even to be thought one. So 
far, the Government is still hesitating to take 
any drastic steps against the C.P., but the 
arbitrary arrests of hundreds of Spanish Com- 
munists, many of whom have been sent to 
camps in Corsica where they cannot be visited 
even by their lawyers (one such lawyer who 
ventured to go to Corsica was promptly 
arrested by the police, on orders from the 
Pretect), are indicative of something. They 
were clearly intended as a measure of in- 
timidation against French Communists 
generally, and also—perhaps chiefly-—as a sop 
to American opinion. Among the French 
Communists there is now a genuine fear that 
their leaders may be arrested, as they were in 
1939 and 1940. 

On the parliamentary plane, it is clear that 
everything will be done to reduce the number 
of Communist deputies from 180 to next to 
nothing, and that, whatever the exact terms of 
the electoral reform, on which the Government 
parties still haven’t agreed, its Number One 
objective will be to rid Parliament of the 
Communists—even if these represent 30 per 
cent of the nation. More or less academic 
discussions go on daily in the press on whether 
Communism is an opinion, or merely treason. 
All the same, it is admitted that the bulk of the 
working-class, a large part of small employees, 
some peasants and intellectuals are still Com- 
munists, and will vote accordingly. In spite of 
everything, they still appeal more than the 
Socialists to those who like “ revolutionary 
traditions,”’ who are disgruntled, and underpaid, 
and also those who have been genuinely 
impressed by the Communist peace campaign. 
So. if the next elections were held on the same 
basis as in 1946—but they won’t be—the 
number of Communist seats would scarcely 
show any serious decline. 

That, however, applies to election time ; in 
ordinary, everyday life in France one is struck 
by considerable political apathy. Even in the 
industrial suburbs you will see workmen on a 
bus reading France-Soir or a sports paper, 
rather than /’Humamté. All these people seem 
to live from day to day, and not bother ex- 
cessively about the Destiny of France. What 
matters most is that there should be no war: 
and the Americans, for that reason, are in the 
main about as unpopular as the Russians. At 
a suburban cinema the other night I watched a 
savage Korean newsreel, followed by a docu- 
mentary glorifying the American air force ; the 
cries of Assez. assez ! suggested that the French 
audience were much more scared than reassured 
by all this display of American military 
efficiency and readiness to “ defend peace.”’ 

Over the French “ Empire” there is cither 
ndifference or disillusionment. Everybod: 
would like to hear the last of the war in Indo- 
China which is ruinous and inhuman, and get 
thousands of Frenchmen killed off, and does 
little to maintain the legend of France’s superior 
colonial methods. What news there is from 
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North Africa is not very reassuring either ; the 
recent visit to Paris of the Sultan of Morocco 
produced, in the non-Communist Left-wing 
press, a crop of reportages which told a stor 
of savage exploitation and of French support 
for the worst type of feudalisrn. Among large 
sections of the French people there is a genuine 
sympathy for the nationalist aspirations of the 
peoples of Madagascar, North Africa, and othe: 
parts of the “ French Union,” and there is an 
uneasy feeling, which was loudly voiced in the 
recent Assembly debate on Viet-Nam, that 
trom being, on the face of it, the most liberal 
of colonial Powers, France has, with her 
massacres in Madagascar and elsewhere 
become perhaps the most reactionary. But 
the state of the world to-day is such that 
anyone deploring brutalities in Africa is either 
conveniently called a Communist, or else 
reproached with playing into the hands of the 
Communists. And so, in the name of anti- 
Communism, the feudal exploitation of Morocco 
and the concentration camps in Madagascar 
will be given another lease of lite. 

The fear of “ sounding like Communists ” 
sometimes hopelessly cramps the style of the 
French Socialists. They have now declared 
that no government is possible without them 
any more. With their emphasis on social 
reform, their hostility to German rearmament, 
and their (albeit somewhat utopian) inter- 
nationalism—compared with which the Labour 
Party is very terre-d-terre—they may prove a 
valuable moderating influence on their colleagues 
to the Right ; on the other hand, they may, in 
effect, become their prisoners. 

Paris, November. ALEXANDER WERTH 

\ To be con luded 


Dublin Diary 


I warrenep to be in Dublin when Bernard 
Shaw’s death was announced; the news had t 
compete with an attack on Truman's life ane 
the definition of the new Dogma in Rome 

met a man who agreed with me in thinking 
Shaw the greatest of the many great Dubliners 


of history. Another asked 
would have been better off if, 
being born in Synge street, 
born in Shaw street. The Irish Premier, in a 
tribute notable mainly for its reticence, said that 
after all Shaw had been loyal to Ireland. The 
newspapers carried long obituaries. But no one 
said very much about Shaw’s politics or about 
the religion of Back to Methuselah and the 
Black Girl in Search of God. Even a gathering 
of professional literary people, who were singing 
and reciting to each other, failed to pay any 
tribute to Shaw--perhaps from forgetfulness 
perhaps from fear that he would prove a 


reland 
% Shay 
had been 


whe’her 
instead 
Synge 


» CON 
Even John 
Buil’s Other island raises difficulties; it 
Shaw's concept of a truly Catholic religion, 
expounded with characteristic perversity by a 
priest who is mad. In brief, if the prophet had 
too littke honour in his own country 


troversial in death as he had in life 


tates 


that was 
mainly because few Irishmen today care t 
offend the Hierarchy or run the risk of sin 
cerely praising one who often called himself a 
Communist. 


417 
The influence of the Church has greatly 
increased mm the last few years: the Protestants 
I met deplored, but failed accurately to define. 
the ubiquitous influence of Catholic Acuon 
There are Jesuits who take a long-term view 
which may make them comparatively liberal in 
education, but the main wend of the Church 
Militant today is to use anti-Comniunism as a 
divinely sent opportunity to repress every kind 
of liberalism. Privately I heard the question 
asked why no Irish Cardinal had been recenth 
created—was it that the Vatican did aot 
approve, for prudential reasons, of the extrerne 
obscurantism of the Hierarchy in Ireland? IL 
there are no riots at the Abbey Theatre today 
it not because no one would dream of producing 
the Tinker’s Wedding or the Plough and th 
Stars? The Knights of Colombanus are said 
lu exercise a surreptitious but powerful influence 
on the books that are published, the direction 
of the censorship and the choice of boys for the 
jobs. Violence is not far below the surface, as a 
lady learnt when she received brickbats in 
stead of signatures for the Peace Petition. Ar 
extreme Nationalist body, the Architects of the 
Resurrection of Ireland, join with the egregious 
Captain Cowan in demanding armed interven 
tion in the North, and it is they, I believe, who 
put up a poster “ Death to the (English) lan 
guage.” The name of another extreme organ- 
isation, “ Maria Duce,” at one blow announces 
both a religious and a political attitude. These 
extremists even agitated recently for the removal 
from the Constitution of the measure of 
tolerance now guaranteed to the Church of 
Ireland and other religious bodies. More serious, 
perhaps, is a tendency in the courts to make 
decisions which seem to be based on religion 
rather than law. In one notorious case, the tw 
Catholic judges outvoted the one Protestant 
judge and decided in favour of giving the 
custody of a child of a mixed marriage to the 
Catholic father, though custody had 
already been the mother in an 
English divorce court, where the husband had 
been divorced on grounds of flagrant cruelty 
Mr. Christopher Gore-Grimes, the Secretary of 
the Council for Civil Liberties, himself a 
Catholx a lawyer, fights these tendencies 
with much courage and ability in 


even 
awarded to 


and 
the courts 
an seldom 
hope to win, but his fight serves at least to keep 


in the present temper of opinion he 


alive the no‘ion of justice and of toleration 
. a * 


After 
wavs ol 


long conversation with people of many 
thought, I have come to doubt whether 
any group of people in the whole of Ireland 
really wants to end partiuon. I know individuals 
who do, and all the political parties say thes 
do. But the individuals seem to me exceptional, 
and the parties to be mainly 


shooting a line.’ 
After all, if partition ended, all party organisa 
tions, programmes, pensions and jobs would be 
in the melting pot. Politicians might then be 
forced to admit that Nationalist aspirations were 
finally fulfilled and that social change could no 
longer be avoided. I doubt whether the 
Catholic Church itself wants to share the field 
with 800,000 Protestants who are now supert 
al for In the course of 2 
years many have acquired vested interests in 
maintaining partition. Wha: would happen to 


mater) propaganda 








ais 


the Dublin industries which “assemble” cars 
from England and do similar doubtfully neces- 
sary work behind the protection of a tariff? 
Every industry in Dublin—-except talk-—would 
face a bleakly competitive wind from the North. 
I was lucky enough to see some of the country 
not far from the Northern border and to hear 
about the habits of smuggling. It is apparently 
om a very lucrative scale. The subsidies that 
the British Government pays to the Northern 
Ireland farmer make it highly profitable to 
smuggle sucking pigs across the frontier, and 
the farmers to whom I talked agreed that they 
got a good price for the pigs and were most 
careful not to know who was the ultimate pur- 
chaser. In brief, I concluded that there 
is a very solid vested interest in smuggling and 
that it extends a long way both North and 
Seuth of the frontier. Who then is left to want 
the end of partition? The poor of Dublin and 
the land-workers everywhere will shout for a 
Nationalist leader, and even perhaps fight if 
they are called on. Ask them individually, 
they tell you that partition is all politics and 
boloney. The price of oats and potatoes, the 
rising cost of living and the fact that there are 
still to-day about as many condemned houses and 
one-room family dwellings in Dublin as there 
were in 1938, or, for that matter, after the First 
World War, is to ther far more important than 
whether the Pope or the King of England has 
the last word to say in the Six Counties. 
* * * 

The choice before the Irish Republic is fairly 
simple. If the Irish wish to maintain neutrality 
and, possibly, as they did in the last war, escape 
from the rapids of world politics, they must keep 
clear of the Atlantic Paet, go on cursing the 
British and refuse to allow the Vatican to bring 
them into the anti-Soviet crusade. In that case 
they must also preserve partition at all costs, 
since the Six Counties are an integral part of the 
Western defence system. If, on the other hand, 
the Irish leaders feel that they are in any case 
involved in the ideological and strategic battle, 
they have a way of ending partition. They 
might put forward proposals for joint defence of 
the whole island—a proposal which I believe 
the North made in 1940. It would be hard fox 
any British or Ulster Government to refuse 
military conversations, and to accept them would 
surely be the beginning of the end of partition. 
No Englishman can advise Southern Ireland on 
which course to take, but the British Govern- 
ment is entitled to say that, for the first time 
in history, it is Irish policy in leaving the Com 
monwealth (which was a perfectly sensible thing 
te do if she intended to be neutral), and not 
British Imperialism which now perpetuates par 
tition. The British have an appalling record in 
Ireland and the Government of the Six Counties 
is in many wavs very bad, but the fact remains 
that the Ulster Government is legally elected 
and an integral part of the defence system of 
Britain; no British Government could take Bel 
fast by the scruff of its neck and kick it ot 
of the Commonwealth because it refuses to be 
part of a Catholic isolationist and neutral coun 
try and prefers to be British 

* * *. 

if I were Irish I might well choose isolation, 

relying on long-term factors to unite Ireland, 


and try to turn the minds of Ireland from 
nationalism to Socialism. Discussing the possi- 
bility that Ireland might again preserve some 
basic culture in a barbaric world, I recall the 
story told (as so many are) of W. B. Yeats. 
In the first World War, it is said that he was 
accosted in Dublin by an angry Englishman who 
asked what he was doing in the Great War. 
Yeats is reported to have replied: “I am the 
civilisation you are fighting to preserve.” 
CRITIC 


WItTHl ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The Commons’ reconstructed shrine 
Unites the new and old, 
Adapting an antique design 
To innovations bold. 
The medieval modernised 
By firms of fame, as advertised, 
In aid of legislation, 
Impregnable this House will stand, 
Resting on long tradition and 
TROLLOPE and Cos’ foundation. 


The bulwark of our liberties 
Defies the lightning-stroke, 

For ReppatH Brown's steel structure is 
Lined with JoHN ASHWORTH’S oak; 

Our M.P.s’ seats are firmly based 

On massive frames, embossed with taste 
By Warinc and by GiLLow, 

And when a voice cries “Who goes home? 

They buoyant bound from Latex Foam 
Supplied by DuNLOPILLO. 


” 


The light of truth its radiance sheds 
About the Commons’ ways, 
Through Osram lamps above their heads 
Dispelling ancient haze 
Fatk STADELMANN’S fixed floodlights drench 
M.P.s recumbent on the bench 
In attitudes symmetric, 
And those who catch the Speaker’s eye 
Stand haloed in fluorescence, by 
The GENERAL ELECTRIC. 


The accents of democracy 
With golden cadence fall, 
Whether addressed to vacancy 
Or to a crowded hall. 
The FIBREGLASS acoustic roof 
Renders the Chamber echo-proof, 
Though tapestried and padded— 
The mumbled question now rings clear 
As Front Bench answers, when they hear 
That nothing can be added. 


The air of freedom fresh and pur« 
All Parties now inhale, 
Maintained at even temperature 
And never flat or stale, 
Fer Ozonarr through vents and shafts 
The Chamber sweeps, in wholesome draughts, 
Preventing suffocation— 
The atmosphere is warmed and dried, 
Fanned, filtered and humidified 
By BENHAM'’S installation. 


Though in the old familiar scene 

Though still beneath a Gothic screen 
As in the past they sit, 

From Parliament's improved hygiene 
The Realm will benefit. 

From all-night sittings they will rise 

With keener minds, with brighter eyes, 
With firmer resolution; 

Despite the rigours of debate, 

This House will reinvigorate 
The Commons’ constitution. 

SAGITTARIUS 
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He pleaded guilty to robbery with violence but 
not te commiutung a serious offence.—Daily Mirror 


L.M.) 


The wife’s prayer for divorce, based on cruelty 
allegations, was dismissed. She said her husband 
studied books and pictures of women I 
Standard. (1. Parsons.) 


ening 


Professor ——— goes so far as to say that unless 
the class struggle is made clear in any production 
of Figaro it has failed in effect.—-Dail 


Worker. (D. N. MacKenzie.) 


Mr. -—-—, who was shot by a doz on Tuesday. 
was stated at White Lodge Hospital, Newmarket, 
last night to be fairly comfortable.—The Times 
(L. S. Shaw.) 


its 


Fifteen schoolgirls from Norwood Technical 
Institute, at Knight’s Hill, occupied the first three 
rows of public benches at Croydon Magistrates’ 
Court on Friday morning, during the hearing of a 
case of alleged indecent assault. Ayed from 16 to 
18 years, the girls were there for educational pur 

Ss as part of their commercial 
Croydon Advertiser. (D. R. Davidson.) 


Horsham Rural Council's chairman, Mr. S$. D 
Secretan, to-day suggested that some other word 
should be found for “kiosk ”"—“we don’t 
Russian words in our language,” he 
P. Emery.) 


course.— 


“ 


want 
said _ 


Brighton Evening Argus. 


The 


+ 
Tories and 
H e 

Housing 
Aritumetic and electioneering usually make 
bad bedfellows—most of all when the arith- 
metic involves a contrast between a direct, 
immediate benefit and more distant effects. 
Beyond question, it would be possible, on cer- 
tain conditions, to build 300,000 houses a year 
—or indeed, 400,000. We got beyond 350,000 
at the peak of the inter-war building boom ; 
and that level could be surpassed if we were 
prepared to devote to house-building all the 
man-power and all the materials required for 
reaching the target set. The question is not 
whether the Tories’ demand is impracticable, 
but what sacrifice of other objectives its attain- 
ment would involve. To-day, the building and 
civil engineering industries are employing 
roughly 1,500,000 persons, nearly all males. 
This total is well over 100,000 above the 
numbers employed in any pre-war year except 
1939, when war construction had swollen the 
civil engineering labour force. In those days, 
it used to be reckoned that, roughly, it took a 
man a year to build a house. Productivity is 
lower to-day, though it has been rising recently 
from the very low level of a few years ago. 
At the very least, an extra 100,000 houses a 
year would mean the employment of an 
additional 100,000 building workers — not 
counting the many thousands who would be 
required to produce the bricks and all the othe: 
matcrials that would have to be supplied 
Whence are these 100,000 and more to come? 
Is the labour force of the building industry to 
be increased by diverting workers from other 
occupations and, if so, from what occupations ? 
Or are extra houses to be secured by cutting 
down other kinds of building ? 

Schools and other cultural buildings are nc 





The Net 
doubt among the Tories’ destined victims ; but 
these types of constructional work have been 
severely cut already in order to prevent restric- 
tions on total investment from interfering un- 
duly with the re-equipment of industry. Today 
we are pledged to a huge rearmament pro- 
gramme which is bound both to make further 
claims on man-power for the Services and 
munitions, and toe involve additional work for 
the constructional trade. It will be hard 
enough under these conditions to maintain, as 
Mr. Bevan has now promised, the present rate 
of 200,000 houses a year. 

It is no doubt possible to argue theoretically 
that the world rearmament boom means a pro- 
longation of the sellers’ market, and that 
accordingly, we need not bother our heads for 
some time to come about improving our 
efficiency or reducing our costs in order to 
export more, It is on this assumption, pre- 
sumably, that the Tories would urge deferment, 
in favour of housing, of the new industrial 
construction which is necessary if we are to 
bring our productive equipment up to date. 
But, even if we ignore the long-run effects of 
such a policy-—which we can ill afford to do— 
it cannot be gainsaid that an augmented hous- 
ing programme would involve 
additional imports—for instance, of timber— 
apart from demanding the services of an 
enlarged labour force. It is easy to talk of 
squeezing more workers out of the less essen- 
tial trades; but how many redundant civil 
servants or shop assistants do we expect to be 
able to turn into builders? The new recruits 
to building, if house-building were to be 
expanded at the expense of other industries, 
would have to come mainly from fairly young 
men capable of outdoor work; and these, 
especially in face of a larger intake into the 
armed forces, are the type that is scarcest. 

Yet the demand for new houses is insistent 
Moreover, it is true that the present level of 
productivity in the building industry, though 
ising, is still appallingly low. Clearly the rate 
of house construction must be increased as fast 
as we can contrive to do it without disaster to 
the rest of the national economy. But the only 
quick road to more houses that does not involve 
the risk of disastrous economic repercussions 
elsewhere is that of much higher productivity ; 
and there is not the slightest chance of our 
getting that without a reorganisation of the 
building industry which the Tories would 
oppose with all their might as a Socialist 
onslaught on one of the main strongholds of 
private enterprise. 

Why are building costs so high in terms of 
man-power as well as money? Not because the 
builders get high wages; they do not. In 
April of this year, the average adult man’s wage 
in building and constructing was 140s. a week, 
as compared with an average of 151s. 8d. for 
manufacturing industries generally, and 145s 
9d. for all the industries covered by the official 
returns. For coal-miners, including juvenile 
workers, the average was 179s. 8d. The 
trouble is, not that the builder earns too much, 
but that he produces too little; and the main 
reason for this is that the industry is for the 
most part organised on a basis that makes high 
productivity impossible. There is too much 
time lost in waiting for materials or for the job 
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immediately : 


to be ready for the particular trade concerned 
There are far too many employers, among 
whom contracts get shared out in a way that 
resembles the parcelling out of land in over 
populated peasant countries. In consequence, 
there is too lithe mechanisation and too little 
continuity of work with a particular firm, so 
that really co-operative squads working to a 
well-understood plan do not get built up. 
There is too little standardisation of materials 
and components, because there are too few 
large orders to make standardisation worth 
while. There is too little pre-fabrication of 
components; and what there is represents 
mostly production on too small a scale w 
encourage economic mass methods. 

These conditions demand drastic remedies ; 
but even drastic remedies cannot yield large 
immediate results. New house production 
reached a high total in the ‘thirties because 
there was plenty of surplus labour on which to 
draw, and because much of the surplus came 
from the heavy industries and was adaptable 
for building work. It is sheer nonsense, under 
present conditions of full employment, to sug- 
gest that the conditions of the pre-war housing 
boom can be reproduced today. It is no less 
nonsense to suggest that the required man 
power for more house building (at present man 
power costs) can be diverted from other kinds of 
building without grave effects on exports; the 
consequences to the health and educational 
programme, to which both parties are pledged 
would also be disastrous. 

The right answer, however, to the Tories’ 


housing stunt cannot be merely a negative. 
The Government should give a definite under- 
taking to tackle the building industry—as it 
needs to be tackled—by fundamental alteration 


of its entire structure. In an article published 
by this journal during September it was argued 
that the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives was right in holding that a 
considerable sector of the industry is dead ripe 
for nationalisation. This need not touch the 
small firms engaged in repairs and decoration 
The aim should be to create large regional cor 
porations capable of undertaking the construc 
tion of entire housing estates and of insisting 
on the rationalisation of the industries 
supplying essential materials. Inevitably, such 
changes would take time. They would require 
new capital investment, both in the building 
industry and in the ancillary trades which serve 
it. They could not yield, for some time to 
come, anything approaching the 100,000 
additional houses for which the Tories are 
clamouring at the moment. But neither could 
any other measure that would not wreck our 
economy as a whole: and, unlike the Tories’ 
demagogic demand for more houses at any 
price, this approach would offer the prospect 
of bringing down gradually both the money 
costs and the real costs of housing. Instead of 
tinkering with beet sugar, the Government 
would be much better occupied in meeting the 
Tories’ housing challenge by showing that the 
real way to get more houses is to cut down the 
cost of building them, and that there is no hope 
of doing this by the obsolete methods which 
private enterprise in the building industry con- 
tinues to employ and has no intention of 
abandoning. G. D. H. Cott 
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Why Not Peace in 
Viet Nam? 


(By a Correspondent) 


Here in Hanoi, every honest observer must 
agree that the Viet Minh, despite Communist 
leadership and Chinese aid, i$ a broad-based 
nationalist revolt against colonial rule. French 
forces, American aid and embryonic Bao Dai 
battalions are being consumed in an exhausting, 
futule struggle to suppress a patriotic movement 
which has the support or sympathies of the 
vast majority of the Vietnamese population 
Quite apart from the situation in Tonking, the 
Viet Minh continues to hold a large proportion 
of the country, including several of the central 
provinces, a considerable part of the Ca Mau 
peninsula, and the Plaine des Joncs in the South 
Even in “ pacified” areas of the Red River 
delta, roads are constantly cratered, arms and 
ammunition are accumulated, and peasant 
women trudge with basket-loads of propaganda 
pamphlets. In French-occupied cities such as 
Hanoi and Saigon, the Vietnamese press, until 
a rigorous Censorship was imposed a few months 
ago, expressed open sympathy with the Vict 
Minh. Even Bao Dai’s Ministers emphasise the 
moral status enjoyed by the Viet Minh in the 
eyes of the population: ‘ Ce 
prestige de lutter.”’ 

The Bao Dai experiment, aimed at rallying 
nationalist feeling behind the French Union, 
totters on the shakiest of foundations. Almost 
every member of Tran van Huu’s Cabinet is an 
ex-official formerly in French service. For 
example, the new chief of police played a 
leading part in suppressing the Cochin China 
nationalist rising in 1930 and 1940. Such 
officials tend inevitably to cling to the skirts of 
French authority; and, although contro! of 
the police has officially been handed over, 
French policemen remain very much in 
evidence in the streets of Hanoi “ by request of 
the Bao Dai police commissioners.”’ Nationalist 
sentiment can hardly be attracted by a regime 
which so openly displays its dependence on the 
French ; nor do the people of Viet Nam attach 
great importance to the concession made by 
the French, that Bao Dai may 
emissaries to foreign capitals. The hard 
that export trade, Customs, postal 
communications, immigration and the Treasury 
—all the key points of the State—remain in 
French hands 

But the main psychological liability to the 
Bao Dai regime is the presence of the French 
army. No foreign army of occupation is likely 
to be popular ; and the French Expeditionary 
Force, composed largely of Legionaries, 
Moroccans and Senegalese, has done little to 
make itself loved Requisitioning, forced 
labour and reprisals for “incidents” are in- 
flictions doubly resented when they are endured 
at the hands of alien troops. The unpopularity 
of the occupation in the countryside is beyond 
dispute. This is a savage war; but acts of 
cruelty perpetrated by Viet Minh soldiers do 
not make any less unjustifiable the methods 
borrowed from the repertoire of Nazi Germany 
and Japan and employed on Viet Mink 
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prisoners by some French officers. One French 
offcer who interrogated, with blows, a prisoner 
im my presence remarked to me: “ // faut 
souvent se servir des méthodes qui ne seraient pas 
convenables dans un pays civilis’.”” The methods 
im use include, apart from normal beating-up, 
the administration of electric current to the 
rectum and enforced drinking of large quantities 
of water followed by progressive constriction of 
the stomach. 

Bao Dai’s chances are being further marred 
by the maladroit policy of repression which is 
being pursued by his Government in relation to 
trade unionism and the press. The trade 
unions which have been declared illegal and 
driven to clandestine activity are now far 
easier objects of Communist infiltration than 
they would he if they were legalised. As for the 
press, an inexperienced censorship is com- 
mitting innumerable absurdities—from the 
banning of any reproduction of an anti- 
Communist article in Franc-Tireur to the 
excision from the Tonking newspapers of the 
French official communique on the fall of 
Dong Kee! The newspapers now no longer 
dare publish any serious political criticism for 
fear of suspension—a punishment usually 
imposed without any reason being furnished. 

In this tragic situation there seems to be only 
ene hopeful course of action—negotiations with 
Ho Chi Minh. It is hardly to be expected that 
the French will do what the Abbé Boulier 
urges them to do, and take the initiative in 
approaches to the Viet Minh leader. This means 
that the only alternative to a continuation of the 
present barren and shameful struggle, with or 
without increased U.S. aid, is that the Security 
Council, with French consent, should itself 
open negotiations with Ho Chi Minh. The 
basis of such negotiations might be (1) the 
withdrawal of all French forces and their 
replacement by a U.N. contingent which would 
guarantee the integrity of Indo-China’s 
frentiers and (2) an unconditional declaration 
of Vietnamese independence followed by 
elections organised under U.N. auspices. 

Hanoi, October 27. 


Germans to the 
Front ? 


In Germany people still remember that 
order-—* Germans to the front ’’—issued by 
the British Commander of the United Forces 
in the Boxer rising and familiarised in the 
scheol books of my generation. Would it find 
any response among Germans of military age 
wday 2? My impression is that it would not. 
Having travelled this autumn up and down the 
country, talking to the men in the street— 
labourers, clerks, teachers and civil servants— 
I reached the conclusion that, for once, the 
Germans are being untrue to their bellicose 
tradition: they are nauseated by the idea ot 
another war, and the prospect of putting on 
again the uniform they used to like so much 
makes no appeal. 

What about the senior cx-officers expecting a 
glorious comeback ? Many of them, of course, 
are longing for a return to the good old days , 


but even they make certain reservations. Con- 
sider, for example, the conditions laid down 
in the Sjiddentsche Zeitung by Colonel 
Friedrich von Bétticher and endorsed by many 
of his former brother officers. Before agreeing 
to serve again, the Colonel demands “ restitu- 
tion of the professional soldier’s honour,” not 
to mention cash down for all arrears of pay 
since May 9th, 1945! As for the younger 
ex-officers, I spoke to many and found them all 
— including one who was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross—-unanimous in their reluctance ever 
again to wear uniform. Whatever the alte 
Herren may think, and whatever may be the 
calculations of the big Ruhr industrialists, 
expecting fat profits from rearmament, it is 
significant of the real trend of public opinion 
that the popular illustrated weeklies have been 
vying with one another in publishing anti-war 
statements by ex-heroes decorated with the 
Knight's Cross and the Oak Leaves. 

It is noteworthy too that, when it was 
recently decided to put the so-called “ industrial 
police ’’ on a para-military footing, the occupa- 
tion authorities had considerable difficulty in 
finding recruits. Between 60 and 70 per cent. 
of the men who had served strictly as civilians 
in this organisation were prepared to throw up 
their fairly well-paid jobs rather than sign an 
undertaking to carry a rifle and submit to a 
form of military discipline. Equally significant 
was the recent nation-wide appeal of women, 
sponsored by the Hamburg Frauenring and its 
21 subsidiary Unions, the Protestant and 
Catholic Unions, the Federation of Professional 
Women and the women’s groups of the chief 
political parties. ‘“ We mothers protest against 
Germany’s rearmament because an armed 
conflict would be tantamount to suicide. . 
We demand that no decision about West 
German rearmament be taken without first 
referring it to the vote of the nation, including 
its mothers.” A referendum? If it were 
taken now, it would certainly produce over- 
whelming majorities against rearmament, 
against conscription or anything resembling 
‘* remilitarisation.”” Indeed, when Dr. 
Adenauer replied that a referendum would be 
unconstitutional, influential voices were raised 
in a demand for new elections with the question 
of rearmament put plainly forward as the main 
issue. 

Then there is the influence of the Churches. 
Addressing a meeting of 15,000 Churchmen 
in Frankfurt on October 15th, Pastor Niemdller 
read a letter which he had received from a 
general who claimed that he had just been put 
in charge of a new Staff Command at Wirzburg. 
Admitting that “it would be foolish to deny 
that rearmament in Western Germany has 
actually begun,” the Pastor appealed to the 
Bonn Government not to create a fait accompli 
without first ascertaining the wishes of the 
nation. His appeal was echoed by the Bruderrat, 
which represents the type of confessional 
church which played a courageous part under 
the Naziregime. “‘ Is this the sort of democracy 
in which we wish to live? Once again we face 
the danger of drifting, without our consent, to 
battlefields under the leadership of our 
politicians and the generals of the old 
Wehrmacht.” 
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Drift is the operative word. It cropped up 
repeatedly in the talk of one of the few sensible 
Ministers whom I interviewed—-a Minister 
still friendly to Heinemann, the former Home 
Secretary who resigned from Dr. Adenauer’s 
Government on this very rearmament issue, 
only te be replaced by one of the more notablic 
reactionaries. “‘ Drift’ was the word used by 
editors and journalists to whom I talked, and 
who were beginning to wonder with disquiet 
what the mood might be in Western Germany 
if the East-West tension continued for another 
year or two, with no determined effort to find a 
modus vivendi. Yet they all agreed that the 
present mood of the people was for peace. It 
is a mood which a popular Disseldorf weekly 
summed up in its comment on a statement 
credited to General de Gaulle. He was 
quoted as saying: “‘ The Germans, after all, 
are the only people who know how to handle 
the Russians properly.” The answer was: 
“We don’t want to handle any Russians. All 
we want is to live.” It seems a reasonable 
desire. HEINRICH FRAENKEL 


So They Say... 


Tue Sheffield Peace Congress, which opens 
next week, was brought to the notice of news- 
paper-readers only when the official line of 
disapproval could be emphasised. Until last 
week very little had appeared outside the 
columns of the Daily Worker. There had been 
a relatively benevolent paragraph in the Man- 
chester Guardian, an editorial in the Daily 
Telegraph, a front-page headline in the Daily 
Herald (NEW “ PEACE FRAUD” WARNINGS), and 
a Sunday Dispatch “special”: SEVEN ON 
“PEACE” CONGRESS WELCOMING COMMITTEE 
WILL NOT BE THERE. 

The Observer, in Pendennis’s “ Table Talk,” 
acidly pointed out that “the Czecty delegation 
has announced its intention of presenting every 
member of the Peace-loving Congress with an 
illuminated poem which makes the following 
kindly suggestions: ‘Wherever the American 
G.I. sets foot he will be murdered, poisoned, 
set aflame, beaten, starved, baked as in hell, and 
this will happen in France, in Greece, in Bul- 
garia, in China, in fact everywhere’.” So far, 
publicity had been modest in scale, if uncompli- 
mentary in tone. : 

Mr. Attlee’s broadcast, however, was big 
news. The Daily Mirror printed it in full on 
its main feature page; the News Chronicle gave 
it a column on page 1 and an editorial (“ Double 
Think”); and the Daily Worker furiously called 
it an “angry, lying, hysterical speech.” The 
Daily Herald added the news that Sheffield 
printers were refusing to print the Congress 
four-language news sheet “although offered 
Russian type and compositors.” The Daily 
Graphic wanted to know where the newsprint 
for “ Stooges’ News” was coming from. 

The press conference held by Congress 
representatives Professor Bernal, J. G. 
Crowther, and Ivor Montagu to explain the 
Organising Committce’s invitation to Mr. Attlee 
to address the Congress, and its stated aim of 
exploring the possibility of peaceful co-existence 
of Communist and non-Communist peoples, was 





The 
less widely reported. It was ignored by the Daiiy 
Mail, Daily Express, News Chronicle, and Dasly 
Herald, but the Manchester Guardian gave it a 
column, as well as a paragraph on the Commit- 

*s uneasiness lest the Government might 
wreck the Congress by the “ technical trick”’ of 
refusing admission. The Guardian disclosed 
that, of the 1,900 nominated delegates, three 
Syrians and two Uruguayans had so [ar received 
visas 


Vet 


it Pays to Advertise 

In support of its ceaseless campaign for more 
newsprint, in the interests of informing and 
educating its readers, the Daily Express recently 
ran a graphic description of what Pittsburgh was 
like during its newspaper strike, under the 
headline: RUMOUR, PARALYSIS, CORRUPTION— 
It BRITAIN HAD NO NEWSPAPERS! The story, 
however, made it clear that what Pittsburgh 
missed most was not the news but the advertise- 
ments, for business of all kinds suffered. 

In this connection, and since the new news 
print restrictions have come into force, is it 
impertinent to enquire whether the Express’s 
anguish at having to revert to an occasional four- 
page issue (A BITTER DAY FOR THE DAILY 
EXPRESS) has any connection with the fact that 
advertisements in its four-page issue cannot 
practically exceed 6 columns, whereas in recent 
sIx-page issues it has averaged 14 columns? 
The “lost” two pages consist, in fact, of 35 pe: 
cent. advertising (the rest is mainly features 
compared with an average of 20-25 per cent. 
over the whole paper. 


Party Arithmetic 

The Tories won the Scotstoun by-election 
with an increased majority, but a vote reduced 
by 800. There was, this time, no Liberal can- 
didate. Last time he got 2,023 votes. The 
Daily Herald’s sole comment was: “ The result 
shows that, although the Labour vote has fallen 
by 1,880, the combined Conservative and 
Liberal vote is down by 2.823....” 
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ume. Voltaire, resembled in 
his wit and pugnacity, his common sense and 
uncommon humanity, was the other drama- 
tist who summed up an era. Shaw, striding 
through our half-century and its predecessor, 
with his erect figure and athletic step, beat his 
fragile predecessor by a decade in longevity, 
but tell behind him in the volume of his creative 
By his genius the Frenchman bridged 
the chasm between the sunset of Je roi soleil 
and the eve of the Revolution 


output. 


Shaw’s mental 
journey was longer and even more adventurous. 
Carlyle perorating while learned to 
Darwin shattered the 
our species while he was attending a Methodist 
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speak ; 
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arrogance of 


school ; Marr’s Capital and Ibsen’s carly plays 
exploded across his path before he was thirty ; 
and then came Frazer and Freud. Lenin’s 
incredible revolution, its Fascist sequels, and 
the splitting of the atom rounded off his 
experience of history. Meanwhile, in the 
world of music which meant as much to him 
as the world of speech, the splendours and 
affirmations of his tayourite Wagner gave way 
to the subleties and experiments of Schénberg 
and Hindenuth. 

Into this dizzy development, social and 
scientific, Shaw rushed with the militant 
ardour of youth, and endured the headlong 
pace without losing his curiosity and zest 
As a nonagenarian he could still wield his 
dialectical shillelagh. Through three-score 
years no one could ignore him. He knew 
how to extort assent from alien temperaments 
which he had first to shock into listening 
He owed his success, even when he repelled 
us by perverse exaggerations, firstly to his 
sincerity and then to his craftsmanship and 
his poetical surprises. There never was a 
writer of Shaw’s rank less inclined to toy with 
art for art’s sake. He wrote to persuade us 
or clse to amuse us. He piled all the odds 
against himself by his stubborn persistence 
in producing plays of ideas. And yet he held 
us spellbound by his consurnmate craftsman- 
ship. With this skill of his and his inexhaust- 
ible gift of fun he compelled two hemispheres 
to enjoy dramas that preached a moral well in 
advance of the times 

Of the other gift that served Shaw so well, 
he may have been barely aware. He posed, 
in spite of his delight in Wagner, as a man who 
shunned romance and scorned the romantics. 
For him there were no half-lights and nuances ; 
he was always the rationalist who worked in 
the daylight with his analytic conscious mind. 
From the illusions that spring from sex he 
eemed to be immune, and (rather too often 
in a vein of comedy he would draw for us the 
dominant huntress-woman. Then, when 
off our guard, this unromantic 

suddenly lapse into poetry. He did 
it for the first time in the beautiful last act of 
; he did it again when he drew Jennifer 
Dubedat in The Dactor’s did 
it above all in Sunt Joan and in some pages of 
Back to Methuselah 
’s readers, after encountering that shy 
poet on one of his rare appearances, were apt 
to ask whether he really was as unemotional 
as he pretended to be. Was he all glittering 

lect, a superb brain that dazzles us with 
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its logic, stuns us with its paradoxes and van- 
quishes us with its ruthless criticism? That 
may be the truth about “ G.B.S.’’—-the nearly 
mask under which this most 
reticent of men succeeded in concealing himself. 
Of G.B.S., he said hirnself that he is 
the most successful of my fictions.’ 

always as shy of 


inpenetrable 


“one of 
He was 
confessing or expressing 
emotion as if he had been brought up “a 
Stoic’? at an old-fasioned English Public 
School. In his Sixteen Self Sketches he 
went so far as to say that his hatred of poverty 
was purely aesthetic. It dated from what he 
saw of the squalid Dublin slums, when he 
strayed into them as a boy in the company 
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nurse. This is, for me, incredibl: 
An aesthete who is disgusted by the ugliness 
ot poverty has an easy remedy at his disposal : 
he can turn his back on it and forget it. Shaw 
did something else. From the moment he 
was capable of fighting, he fought with all 
his courage and all his intellect to make an 
Did he do this because his 
smell of rags? He did it 
he hated cruelty 
and injustice and loved all that has lile and 
can suffer pain, the men and the animals alike. 
Beneath the intellect there burned 
an emouon intense that it would have 
destroyed him had he not learned to find ex 
pression for it in irony and argument 
From those biographical sketches a good deal 
be divined about Shaw’s development. 
decisive experience the wrench he 
when he first realised as a small boy that 
his father an habitual drunkard. That 
ruined his belief in the perfect and omniscient 
tather-image for ever. It is not surprising that 
this boy became the rebel and who 
challenged all authority, defied the pseudo 
science of, the classical economists, laughed the 
whole medical profession to scorn, and dared 
to question the accepted estimate of Shakespeare 
as a dramatist. Happily for him, his family, 
though they ranked in Dublin 
nominal Protestants, were addicted to * deri 
sive free-thinking.”” And so he became that 
rarest of all beings in miud-Victorian Britain, 
a happy rebel, who felt no sense of guilt and 
cherished no wistful regrets for the beliefs 
he rejected, as the Mark Rutherfords and 
Matthew Arnolds did. Shaw has told us enough 
of his drunken father and his bawdy uncle to 
explain why he became by reaction the ascetic 
puritan who would touch neither wine nor 
tobacco, and felt little interest in the physical 
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We can understand from this 
record why he had to pose as a paragon of 
vanity. His swagger meant that he had a hard 
struggle to overcome an inferiority 
that have silenced him. 
To begin with, he was what he called a “* down 
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Only a confident prophet could predict what 
posterity will cherish in Shaw’s big output of 
pamphlets and plays, and what it will hand over 
to the historian as material for the study of our 
In much of what he wrote he was serving 
ind generation with a definite end in 
sweep the turn 
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to say about the wars he lived through was 
brilliant journalism that carried no lesson. 
The comedies will never go stale; but what 
will our grandchildren think of his plays witha 
social moral ? By the end of this century will 
Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. Warren's Profession 
seem as incredible and out of date as The 
Cherry Orchard seems to the Russians of to-day? 
But the Shaw who will fascinate posterity was 
concerned with something more fundamental. 
In Man and Superman, above ail in the entranc- 
ing dialogue in Hell, and again in Back to 
Methuselah, he stated his ultimate philosophy. 
}le has described for us how he reacted against 
Darwin’s successors and interpreters. He has 
acknowledged his debt, first to Lamarck and 
then to Samuel Butler for his doctrine of creat- 
ive evolution. Bergson contributed something 
to his mythology of the Life Force, which 
proceeds by trial and error in its age-long 
drive to attain self-understanding. But my 
guess is that the starting point of this train ot 
thought lay in Shelley. 
» Shaw has told us that he read the whole of 
Shelley, verse and prose, at the end ot his teens, 
and that it was Shelley who made him a Socialist 
and a vegetarian. I hear echoes of Shelley 
and his teacher Godwin in some of the most 
moving pages of Shaw—in his horror at the 
cruelty of imprisonment, and above al! in his 
belief in the fundamental equality of all living 
things. Shaw’s insistence that 
essential to good breeding,”’ that we must evolve 
a democracy of supermen, was not a typical 
Fabian attitude; it was his own faith, and 
Shelley’s. The idea on which all the inspiring 
mythology of his Methuselah legend is based— 
that we can create ourselves by willing—this 
also was one of Shelley's beliets which he drew 
trom Godwin’s doctrine of perfectibility. 
Even Shaw's Ancients, who had got rid of 
“the infirmity of sleep ” (to use a phrase trom 
Political Justice) were anticipated in that 
enthusiastic vision. Shaw's glory is that 
atter the Neo-Darwinians, he brought back 
mind to the Universe, and with it, to use his 
own words, “justice, mercy and humilty 
With all his daring and originality he belongs 
to the catholic church of the humanist tradito: 
H. N. BRAILsForD 
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SHAW AS PLAYWRIGHT 
ry 

HEN a man of letters die » 1t 18 safe enoug! 
praise or to disparage his work, because me 
men of letters are forgotten well within 
century There is litthe chance that the crit 
will become a laughing-stock to posterity 
uneasy and ridiculous ghost. When a great wr 
dies, it is another matter. We suddenly becor 
posterity ourselves, and posterity m its u 
is seldom very clever, 

I think we may assume that Shaw was a 
dramatist. Although we are nghtly proud of 
English theatre, he is one of the three or four 
of that theatre in the four hundred years 
existence who have attracted attention all throu 
the civilised world. It is necessary to make sor 
sort of groping attempt to discern in wi 
greatness consisted 

Po begin with, we have no points of referen 
He appears to be big enough to rank with Marlowe, 
Jonson and Dryden (when we look at Bri: 
dramatists as trees walking) ; tvur he is not mn tl 
least like any of them. This is not to say that 


discovered a new way of writing plays. Even 








his great conversation pieces he seldom strayed 
far from the conventions of the theatre of 
*nincties in which he served his apprentices! 
as a dramatic critic. Apart from their content, 
his purple patches were not unlike the purple 
patches of Pinero and Jones ; his comic passages 
derived remarkably from Gilbert and Wilde 
in their method of presentation ; and the con- 
struction of his “ straight ’’ plays 
the contemporary masters. 

His new and sensational contribution to 
theatre was that he said what he thought instead 
ot saying what the audience was supposed 
think. The theatre of the ‘nineties refiecte 
secuon of a very highly organised society indeed 
This section consisted of those who were able t 
pay for stalls. The pit and gallery were placated 
by the ultimate triumph of a stereotyped sort ot 
virtue. The stalls were fashionable. This mean 
that both their thoughts and their mann 
thinking them were very strictly defined 
spite of its apparent variety and a good deal! « 
brilliance in expression, the Late Victorian 
theatre was a very formal sort of theatre indeed 

His enthusiasrn for Ibsen taught Shaw that it 
was possible, within the bounds of theatrical 
ritual, to express individual ideas and to make the 
audience like them. He rediscovered the fac: 
that it is possible to interest and edify audience 
as well as to hypnotise and entertain then 
It is well known that a man will lay down the m 
interesting detective story to listen to an argumen 
in a third-class railway carriage. Shaw made use 
of this observation in the theatre. He had tev 
of the purely dramatic gifts of Ibsen which enabled 
that author to keep a sure grip on the emonon 
of his auditors. But he had unflagging eloquence 
and a knowledge of human nature which enabled 
him to hold attention when even Ibsen was driven 
to casual pistol shots and screams to keep thie 
stalis awake. 

Shaw advanced to the conquest of the English 
theatre when he was close on his forties. He began 
by terrorising the mandarins from the pages « 
the Saturday Review, and went on w help 
organise a coterie theatre and to write play 
His effort to liberate the theatre—and it was 

senually a liberation—was not I 
uccesstul from the material point of view. It 
is difficult to realise at this date that there were 
twenty years in the series of comic masterpiece 
hetore Shaw conquered the West End of London 

ith his first long run. Fanny's First Play ran tor 
nearly two years at the Little Theatre in 191! 
By that time Shaw was a famous enough drarnatist 
to hit the town with a parody of himself ; and vet 
hardly a handful of people had ever seen his play: 
Even today the West End theatre has not quite 
forgiven him for the Saturday Review. He 1s 

till a dramatist for the repertories and the 
testivals, although eighty per cent of his plays 
are quite formal in shape and have no difficult 

holding the most ordinary of gatherings. 

I have an Agag-like delicacy in approaching the 

cussion of the quality of these play Not long 
ago, in these columns, there was a symposium 
on the Play of Ideas. The closing essay was by 
Mr. Shaw in person. He said, I think, that nore 

f the respectable tradesmen who took part in the 
ymposium gave the least evidence of ever having 
produced, written, or even seen a play Th: 

s unfortunately true. It was not true of Mr 
Shaw's own contribuuion, While the others talked 
ren tend to talk of their particular 
mystery, aS it were in a succession of What a 
eading statesman calls clitches i high- 

tched artificial voice, Shaw got down from the 


ostrum and ranged about in the market place 
church. But he 


closely followed 


' 
























o 


in 
in 





He loved the theatre. It was his 
church as a part of life and not as a 
His plays, with all due respect to 


oked on his 


ng apart 





critics, borrow their vivid colours from hfe 

It is said that he lacks senument [his is an 

occ tung to say about one who had a passion, 
en as a critic, for what he feeling 
His stage is peopled with quarrelsome, aspiring 

trightened, courageous, argumentative creatures. 
We certainly miss the stock characters who 


7} 
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temporarily in real life but permanently on the 
stage, are under the influence of erotic insanity. 
Shaw was rather afraid of them and, when he 
lid attempt: them, seldom handled them very 
cleverly. In any case, whatever makes the world 
© round, it is certainly not love ; and we should 
¢ grateful tw a dramatist who can now and again 
ear himself away from its exclusive contem- 
plation Religion, history, biology, 
philosophy, arc and all non-libidinous human 
relationships are interesting too and, in the hand o 
a great craftsman, can be made exciting. 

There is this to be said for the critics. Shaw 
wrote three tragedies—Sr. Joan, The Doctor's 
Dilemma and Major Barbara. After a tragedy we 
expect to come out into the pulsating darknes 
vith our souls purged, as they say, with pity and 
terror. Shaw gave us the pity and terror; but, 
like his own Stogumber, he was horrified by what 
he had done. He had none of the brutal egotism 
of the great poets. He could not destroy hope. 
Even in his pessimistic plays (Geneva ani Too 
True to be Good) he dissolved his fantastic Day 
of Judgment in laughter. No writer was ever 
less heartless. His Mrs. Alving would have given 
Oswald the sun. From the beginning to the enc 

life he gave us the sun JAMES Bripik 


b 
t 


1 
OusiNess, 





INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE 


Jeneath the well-born weak-lined gentle ficsh 

Its firmly-moulded bonework did well to sustain 

This face’s actively upheld nobility. I had the 
time 

To gaze upon a stern transmuted beauty 

Not known too kindly to the North in our cold 
time. 

I knew the warmth was there where there were 

born 

at Southern mildness and repression’s 

bleakest whim, 

Which is to spoil the good with greatness, ull it 
do its best 

To dite in surfeit of a passion lean as sin. 

But | knew of her nothing less than thi 

She could well have played Portia in Spanish 

And made it seem the Terry had conceived 

To play the cello rather than 








foreign bard’ 


‘Attentive, I beheld a less premeditated look 


Melting the mask ull one could see it once had 


rhe serene, robust air as of never-rebuk« 








ctv 
Phat shakes with laughter round a re ed 
id 
child, 
And her clamber up, her will supperted 
By s of his gold lace-adorned dark 





T in peril perchng, from the lofty balustrade 


She overlooked a square where waved and roared 
In pass.onate approval of political Papa 


The surging population, as it then looked, of the 
yt ro 

She'd come down to the mezzanine in person 

re welcome us, dismissed the footman, stepped 

With lifted dress-train held bunched at the 
knees 

Into the ivory-panelled gilt-grilled lift : 

Dismissed her maid, on reaching the third floor, 





And shown us down a quite dark passage, hung 


With gl 


glass-masked pastels—Redon, Morisor, 
maybe,— 
To her most private salon. One could te'l 
At once how long she must have sat alone, 


Sad lady, with the back of her fauteuil 
I d to the uncommunicative view 





palatial faubourg roofs displayed 
Between portentous casement draperies 
There in that room the hétel’s master had 
But seidom entered, though his youth’s collections 
here, 
As elsewhere, were the source of all that caught 
I roving eye :—a Deyras statuette, 
4 hand-high Rodin piece ; upon the wall 
tbove ti fireplace, a nice Geéercau!t— 
Pwo Turkish ladies, or baigneuse ne fine 
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Old pots, and a miraculously carved 

Ivory ball within a ball within a ball 

That stood upon the escritoire, still piled 

With business correspondence that no secretary 

Could have availed much to diminish. “ How 

Long it has bcen now since we last-—- 

When was it? Oh, the Occupation ? 

I remained here all the time, I held 

The fort. A long grim winter. But Eugéne, 

Of course, had other things to occupy 

His busy mind, in South America, than my 

Predicament. Nothing changed him; simply we 

Became ‘ loyally indifferent’; or I trust I so 
appeared.”’ 


Yes, 


Under the weight of false presuppositions hanging 
round 

Upon all three of us, the other lady frowned 
touched, too ; too tired),— 

Her constant lit cheroot let fall a not entirely 

Inappropriate tiny elegy of ash. Three enigmatic 
masks. 


Outside upon the Plaza, the huge crowds still 
waved and waved ! 


‘ God gives us all, yet no-one asks 
What it is given for... ad 
Davip GASCOYN! 


The Arts and 


Entertainm 
nterta ent 
EURYDICE 
M. Anovrtit is now all the rage in the English 
theatre. No doubt this is because he is of all 
living playwrights the most theatrical in the best 
sense of that term. In the bad sense theatrical 
means producing effects that make us respond 
imore intensely than the situation itself warrants 
In the sense theatrical means achie 
effects in the theatre by means that belong only 
to the theatre and to nowhere else. This is what 
M. Anouilh in his plays seems to me pre-eminently 

to ak 
Eurvdice, which is now translated as Point of 
Departure and presented at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, 1s dated 1941, though stylistically it seems 
to belong to some ten years earlier—-to the tail 
snd of the expressionist movement. I have long 
admired it in print and so looked forward im- 
mensely to seeing it realised. But the result was 
{ must confess, slightly disappointing, the fault 
ig partly with the play itself and partly with 
¢ ¢ producing at Hammersmith 
ascinating as the piece is in its general concep- 
and filled though it is with charming and 
ve scenes, it does not seem to me to hold all 
way through, while at 
climaxes fail badly 
In this modern version of an old legend a young 
strolling musician meets the imgénue of a touring 
company in the buffet of a railway station as they 
for their respective trains. From the very 
ut of each other their future is set on 
fixed pattern, for the boy is called Orpheus and 
the girl Eurydice, and they must play out these 
roles from start to finish, First their’s is to be, 
for a brief moment, an experience of the idealised 
ecstasy of romantic young love. But Eurydice is, 
by temperament, altogether too pliant to live up to 
the ideal She runs away from the situation, 
is killed in a bus accident, is half-regained and 
then finally lost for ever, while Orpheus is 
suaded that the kind of love that he is cast t 
t obtainable in life. 
Anouilh handles this theme great 
icacy and with true poetry in the love scenes, 
with a wealth of witty and inventive touches 
the decoration of it. Those who have seen 
Ring Round the Moon can imagine what he makes 
of a station buffet with its dignified old water and 
large-bosomed mute cashier, with its handsome 
young accordion player and his battered old father, 
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with a touring troupe whose farouche leading 
lady is Eurydice’s mother, But the climax to this 
scene is one of those that misses—through lack of 
adequate preparation. Eurydice earlier had a 
lover, a sombre young man in the company, 
who, seeing her face to face with Orpheus, throws 
himself under the engine of the train which is 
taking the rest of the company away and leaving 
her behind with Orpheus. This suicide enurely 
fails in its effect because we have had no time to 
make the acquaintance of the victim Failure 
in preparation—one of the worst failures in 
dramatic construction-~is an occupational fault 
in expressionist drama, and it is one which 
reappears several times in this play. Eurydice’s 
past life among the travelling actors is very im- 
portant for the turning point in the middle of the 
play, yet the other characters involved with her— 
the florid elderly impresario and the feeble little 


' 


tage manager—are not introduced to us ade- 
quately earlier on, as they might so casily have 
been (in the original they make a very brief 
appearance: but for some reason even this is cut 


in the English version). 

But although there is this flaw in the exposition 
of the Orpheus-Eurydice relationshp (a flaw 
inherent in the writing itself) it must be adm tted 


that the actor and actress playing these central 
roles have already themselves failed to make them 
quite convincing. Miss Mai Zetterling has in her 


mere appearance a haunting appeal ; but I give my 
opinion quite bluntly that her inability to pronounce 


English or to get anywhere near the correct in- 
flections in her sentences makes her quite un- 


swtable to take any leading role where she is 
called upon to speak at any length. She simply 
leaves a fatal gap wherever she is (as she did in 
the recent production of The Seaguil One 
appreciates the difficulry which must have arisen 
both for the producer and for the actor playing 
with her, once she had been cast for the part, 


but these difficulties have not been satisfactorily 
tackled. The two central characters are not a pair 
of lovers from the real world motivated by the 
‘common run of desires and instincts ; and there- 
fore the ordinary techniques of realistic acting 
cannot bring them to life. ‘They are the stylised 
creatures of myth, and the tone in which they 
must be played is set by the rhythm of Anouilh 

dialogue. Miss Zetterling reduces all her rhythms 
to a monotonous Swedish gush ; while Mr. Dirk 
Bogarde reduces his to a series of rough and over- 


intense emotional outbursts. A great deal ot 
acting goes on between them, and some of it 1 
very good, as the acting of acting, but it is for the 


most part strictly irrelevant to the play. The 
hout and weep, they laugh and groan. But they 


miss almost entirely the subtlety and variety of 


their speeches, and that loss is fatal. 

In the tradition of French acting, and so ot 
play-wriung too, the voice has always bee 
regarded as of paramount importance. M 
Bogar not perhaps unnaturally since he 
primarily a tilm actor—has much to learn about 
this branch of his art. At least in the compan 


at Hammersmith there are two practitioners of t 
highest class trom whose example he will no doubt 
t 


profit. Mr. Stephen Murray has a role that ’ 
itself something of a stock part in this kind o! 
drama, the smooth emissary of Death dressed 11 
emi-smart raincoat. Mr. Murray's speaking 
his lines is quite masterly : Ae never has to shout 


to command a sile 


ice or gabble to achieve 
He spaces the sentences superbly and umes the 
placing of his pauses to perfection. And the varic 
he imtuses into what is a deliberately flat part 
Listen to those four occasions in the brillant little 
closing scene on which he has only the one word 
“Yes” to say. What a world of difference and 
depth of meaning there 1s in each one of then 
And then compare that with the series of * 
which Orpheus is given to speak. 

In this same there is a virtuoso disp 
by Mr. Hugh Grithth Earher you may 

not through his fault, 


noticed that, 
less happy. For in those first father-son scen« 








een 


own 


ne We 


with Mr. Bogarde the clash of the two style 
acting was head on. But here, left to hin t 





when he speaks and acts up for the everyd 

pleasures of the sensual life against Orpheus’s 
idealisations, he creates a wonderfully living 
portrait of a seedy, creased old man, f 
life has always been (and still is) worth living, 
simply because the appetites, however shabby, 
have performed their daily miracle of regrowth 
Mr. Peter Ashmore, the produ 
failed to impose any uniform ty of sty 
acting or the design of the play as a wh: 
least shown great ingenuity and good judgm 
taging the many visual aural effects which 


the play offers, 14 WwW 











THE MOVIES 
“La Beauté du Diable,”’ 
“Occupe-toi d’Amélie,” 


at the Curzon 
at the Cameo-Poly- 





technic 

Phe Devil happens to have come 
recently in a variety of guises. Being ill ind , 
and temperature calling to temperature, | had 


plunged deep into The Brothers Karamazov--- 
inspired pandemonium-——there to discover n 
quatting late at night by a bedside. Dx } 
devils are never less than real, and this or 
of infernal poor relation, deployed an ir 
mirk, soiled linen, and dubious jokes abou 
space-travel. More presentable, or at < 
ess disgustingly familiar, was the devil ot D 
Juan in Hell, brought to us in a B.B.C. men 
programme on the evening after Shaw's deat! 
The voice was Esmé Percy’s, the stance somewhat 
that of a coiffeur who has opened an art gallery 
And when at last I tottered off to the Curzon, 
there again je was, in the unmitigated person of 
Michel Simon. 

Out of this affliction of Ge. i‘ls M. Simon’ 
certainly the most personally captiva . 
that person, I may remar’:, had been filched, is 
exchange for youthful good kx 
shambling old Dr. Faust Where he e 
the Mephistopheles of legend is in his insistence 
that, whatever may come to Faust, the devil will 
have a high old time. So with takes on 
the weaknesses of flesh, winking, leering, roaring, 











glee he 








and hopping his way through some m« s of 
worldly success in a manner scandalous to 
is they think) old associates. Wine and 
eplace the professorial fish supper. A fig fo 





heumatism: on with the dance! He becomes 
requent, if disreputable, visitor at the palace ; 
he pops out from behind trees 
midnight squares; his is the figure, back to us, 
ith the battered hat, in a corner of the meanest 
tavern. He makes gold. He unmakes gold. He 
is ready, at the whim of his temporary master, to 
unveil the future in a mirror, to whisk off to 
rowded ball-room so that Faust may 


and nips across 





bed 


encoun er 


lone the princess of his dreams. Hell-raising 
ay be his job (what a job, though! as he 
exclaims after a rumbling prayer to Lucifer), but 


amnanhon 


rming 


never blinds him to the spree. With a 
enthusiasm he *t resist trying for 
Masaniine soul, too-—she has such a f 
plum p one! A little more tact, understand ing, 
id sympathy on the part of Faust, we can't ie] P 
feel ng, would make him the most inv: I 
von companions 
And after all Faust, as refashioned for us by 
René Clair, owes everything to Mephistopheles 
outh regained, the love of Margi 
ilisation of the hollowness of riches and 
nace of power ; and off he swaggers along the 
nes with a travelling circus, leaving his bene- 





etty 





lua 


lerite, the 


sctor to the mob and a final leap from a balcony 
Poor devil, who can’t escape, apparently, a bad enc 
the igencies of a plot that have enabled 


the fatal bond from his 


Marguerite to snatch 
nd so send him packing. This 


and and 


IS pe 





i¢ most obvious weakness in a film that h 
neomparable devil, a Faust more inteligent 
coking than his part (Gerard Philip nty of 





and that 
arrangem< 


fun and = prettiness, 
vithout which no new 


tou 





would remain Faustian. Its fault is not that 
( s taken his theme too lightly, but that— 





his Mephistopheles—he hasn't enough 








~ x 
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warmed to it. Funny, charming, cool, un- 
reso'ved: in the en oa satisfying the most super- 
ficial film aspir , the piece just neatly gives 

it, But that’ O say We car t derive : a good 


cupe-to: d’ Amélie—which, by 


the way, Owes not a little to the Clair of The 
fralian Straw Hat-—revives a forty-year-old stage 
rce, With the curtain moe and lowered at 
intervals on events that carry half round Pari 
Style and a touch of imaginative audacity have 








ed raw farce to a level of farce well cooked 
Danielle Darrieux is the cocotte 
en by circumstances to become a too spotles 
ride. Some episodes are very funny, though 
iether the fun is continuous enough is probably 
i 1 and taste. 


aid WiILt! 






and sauced. 
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AM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 

Ix a week of particularly good f 
me of which—those that belong to 
with at another time 





the best 


ll deal 








to me, was Ernst Schnabel’s feature 
e Toniorrow, most effectively translated 
{ German by Mr. ge Porter. Herr 
Schnabel, the author of that memora prog- 





F amit xda radio-writer, 


>in the world, the 


e 29th Januar 
1 al) that that i € any 
peer of Corwin in America and of Mac} 
Dillon here. A Day Like 
be compared to a Mass-Observation repor 
ing the events of twenty-four hour 
bruary Ist, 1950, 
a documentary 
rting by 











Neice anc 
Tomorrow 


j 

" 
w may vest 
t 





’ actuall 

of Western Germany. But it 
lifted above the level of 

imagination I 


the brought to bear 


1 it; listening, one’s mind went back to 
those fine films of the Twenties, Berlin and The 
\ with the Movie-Camera. There was a 


w brilliance in cutting, a sure perception o% 
e possibilities of the medium, the power of 
lated image, which all but a handful of filn 
makers appear to have forgotten and which hi 
never been exactly common in radio. One winter's 
day in Germany, then, on hing much 
happened; but the given sig 





which not 


whole nificance 


by a superb technique—a poetic use of sound— 
and by the quality of ———— in the author 


rhe programme was very well acted, and vers 
1 by Mr. David King-Wood : and N 
Heppenstall’s production was admirable 


hael W reminiscences in 





larton’s 





feature-form of Bradford, One Mavs ¢ » Was 
successful and charming as long as the auther’s 
imagination was engaged. His aim was to show a 

I ld see and as it 


double world, a city as the chi 


€ t the drabness of its reality. He 
a vision of Bradford surprisingly weil, 


Bradford of de la Mare 











am iOL 1 nightmare. 
But the Bi adtord | of reality, of wool and stout men 
witl oices ““on whom assurance sits,’ was 
All this was the itery 
per! the 1 carbon copy 1 
one hi nce met at first-hand. Voice uacking 
I R nowt like money,” pr ming a 
dog nd istine local pride, smissing 
Lk 9 t mention Leeds doubtless 
accurate, and yet suggesting nothing more than 
that on a certain date, sometime round 1912, the 
hole of the North of England read Arnold 





dh 


about 





ycalyptic re\ 





ad an ap 














t n it be said, the North’s idea 
cif h a bore, and Mr. ton s 

C of it carried no compensating : 
Absence on holiday caused me to miss 

t ectures in Mr. Isaacs’s series Twentieth 

Ce Literature, but I think 1 

hear yth ing more stimulating and « 

than those I did hear. What was impressive about 

the part from Mr. Isaacs’s apparently almost 

complete ommniscience not only in_ iinterature 

but al n painting and the cinema, was the 

demonstration of literary scholarship and the 

methods of the literary 

is usually the provi 

reviewer. ] remember 
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Account settled... 


... paid by a cheque drawn on the 
Midland Bank. There is no safer 


or simpler means of payment 
whether the sum is large or small. 
That is why so many people 


decide to 


open an account with the 


MIDLAND BANK 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOVW/? 


Can cold air 
heat metal ? 


7ES, when steel is made in a Bessemer 
A blast of cold air is 
forced through molten iron and raises 


converter. 


the temperature by as much as four 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit. This 
burns out the impurities and changes 
the iron into steel. So high is the 
temperature produced in the converter 
that it would melt a garden roller like 


a lump of sugar. 


A Fence around the Earth 
The amount of barbed wire for fencing 
made in Britain in 1949 would go 1} 
times round the earth. A great deal of 
it goes to New Zealand. It helps to pay 


tor the wool we need for clothes 


Do young steel men travel far? 


sent abroad each year by the industry under a 


HOW hard can a hammer hit ? 


Steam hammers used for forging steel can 
strike a blow of 100 tons but the workers 
operating them can make them tap a 
watch glass without breaking it. 


In Skill and Enterprise 


cree) 
2 i ee 


is serving you well 








and students are 
regular exchange scheme. They 


Many young steel men 


go to France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, Germany and Sweden, and also as 


far as Australia 


This scheme is just part of the in 
extend general as well as technical know 


lustry’s training programme to 


ledge. Progress in British Steel depends 


on the skill, enterprise and knowledge of all who help to make it 


BRITISH IRON AND 


STEEL FEDERATION 
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sciousness.” His final lecture, on the writing of 
the Thirties, was a refreshingly gencrous esti- 
mate. There were omissions, of course, and state- 
ments one wanted to argue about, some of which, 
in fact, Mr. John Lehmann very eloquently did 
in his comment on the series Tite J/urd Type 
writer; but taken as a whole, as an attempt to 

the literature of half a century, the lectures 
cannot be too highly praised 
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WILLIAM SALTER 


CLAUDE MONET 


+. 

I HE thirteen Monets at Gimpel Fils range from 
«a winter landscape of 1873, the year before the 
first Impressionist exhibition and, incidentally, 
the first application of the word impressionist, 
from that work of his youth to one of the Nym- 
pheas, a picture of 1907. The range of expression 
is greater than the appearance of the pictures 
might at first suggest. It is from painting which 
rests upon the sensation of a particular subject, 
which is concerned, in A. M. Stevenson’s 
phrase, “very much about what seems and 
scarcely at all about what is,”’ to a painting which 
is close to becoming an abstract symbol of the 
operation of light. It represents the change from 
‘bservation to invention, from a condition in 
which the painter looks to nature for guidance 
to one in which he can only refer to his canvas 
and his imner vision. At first, Monet's colour 
represents a compromise between light and local 
colour, between structure and atmosphere, be- 
tween a considered design and a spontaneous 
impression, between those patches otf and 
colour which the innocent eye perceives and the 
specific objects which the intelligence declares 
them to be. In the Nympheas or the various 
versions of Rouen Cathedral, colour serves 
as a symbol of light, it has 
function 

Cezanne’s remark the ** Monet is only one eye— 
but what an not just a comment upon 
he principles of his art, a criticism, in fact, of 
impressionism, but refers also to his individual 
capacities, not just to the fact that his picture 
were made out of what his eyes told him, but that 
his powers of observation were infinitely greater 
than his powers of invention. Monet was never 
good at making a general statement. In the paint 
ing ** Les Peupliers”’ in the present show the trees 
have been conventionalised beyond that degree 
of simplificanion which light or atmosphere might 
impose upon them and here, as in the simular 
picture at the ‘Tate, these conventions would stil, 
1 beheve, seem teeble and vulgar even if they 
had not since been emploved by a_ thousand 
latter-day impressionists and poster designers 
Monet depended upon his sensation in face 
nature, as Cezanne did, but that sensation 
Was never so complicated or profound as Cezannx 
It was a 





tone 


only 


no other pictorial 


eye” is 





sensation of the imrnediate refulgence 
of mature and not at all of nature’s volume 
spaces and intervals. Sometimes the sensat 
was too powerful to be managed Phere 


painting here of his Betheuil, of a 


sunflowers, Monument: 


garden at 
treating path flanked by 


steps leading to the house and a child caught 
the glare of the sun. Here the retulgence of nat 
Was so extreme, the impact ot the yellow flov 


so intense that he was unable to subdue the imp 





sion and find that satisfactory compromise 
terms of colour which he achieved with su 
regularity in smaller pictures of less deman 
subjects. In this picture and in the immer 
ambitious “ Lax Barque Rose” descriptor 
given way to expression and Monet was by n 


a descriptive painter. In addition to the “ N 


pheas"’ I have already mentioned, there 
earher oene—ot about 1900—which seen 
contirm the point. In the later picture the sp 
forms of water, leaves and petals have dissolve 
mto a flat mist of paint, but in the carher one « 
flowers stands three dimensionally above the water 
and even, it appears, above the surface of 
canvas The observation of a lily floating o: 
cool blue-violet, reflecting the water and ec. 


ts own pale shadow upon i, is a passage of lyrical 





description which makes Cezanne’s “ but what an 
eye’ seem a vulgar understatement. Monet is 
most to be admired, I think, when his picture 
brings to mind its subject. Then he can achieve 
tension between objects and his expression of them 
in terms of colour which I can only cornpare wit 
the experience of a perfectly apt metaphor 
Basit. TAYLOt 


“ Longitude 49,” at the Unity 
The action of this play takes place in a single nig 
on board an American tanker Abadan 
Ihe crew have elected as ship's delegate a politicall 

minded Negro, who is “ framed” and shot dead 

the suitably tough Mate, with the connivance to pul 
ino more positively) of the Captain. It soon become 
dience that the author, Hert lank 
who worked in such a vessel—shuttling oetween 

Persian Gulf and the Cape—during the war, 
in his years at sea to devote time to a close st 


Eugene O'Neill—not to mention the collected work 


docked at 


plain to the at 





anag 











of Lenin. Let that pass. Longitude 49 is a moving, 
tightly written, workmanlike piece. Propaganda | 
kept sn its mght place ; the characters of the crew are 
incisively drawn ; the tension of the struggle between 


fo’¢’sle and bridge is kept up to the end; and event 
discovery in the Captain of a streak of guilt-comp! 
% made convincing 


and the set” by 


Ihe acting is as good as need be, 
Michael Cain—a young designer 


f quite unusual promise—is admirable. Altogether 
in agreeably * un-American ”’ evening. 
‘ \ 
“ After the Show,”’ at the Watergate 
The speed and smartness of the first edition of 
After the Show at the Watergate Theatre are {i 


sustained in its second version, I missed the out 
standing quality of Gabrielle Brune; but Bery! Kz 





c 
who was seen before only as an accomplished dancer 
turns out to be a first-class comedienne, The cast 
is alsO strengthened by the addition of Daphn« 
Anderson, whose charm survives even when s! 
appears upside down as Chagall’s model Mr 
Dannatt’s music is much more obvious than in the 
first version, and to appreciate the wit of the libretn 


one needs much knowledge of other West End pri 





ducnions, Mr. Dorning, who scored so ribald a + 
cess in “I'm the only Sabine woman whom the 
Rom: didn’t rape,” is equally convincing as “ the 
man © did the work for Casanova.” The sho 
snl patch Phere are items, such the rathe 
teeble ct de ragging M.1.S, which would be bette: 
t. When the team has had time to settle down, thi 
ersion of the Watergate’s 10.30 revue should be 


a ot good 


un K. M 


Correspondence 


ITALIAN 


(on 


TRUSTEESHIP 
my arrival in New 
to Miss E, 


published in your 


Sir 


York, my attention 
Sylvia Pankhurst’s letter 

issue Of September 23. ‘The facts 
ited in her letter, have no foundation. N, 





een drawn 





iemiber 
e “Somali Youth League” is actually 
political reasons, Last April, in 
ry few centres of Somaliland, a few incidents 
irred between Somalis belonging to conflicting 
or political parties; and, notwithstanding 
‘ ¢ action on the part of the police force, 
re were, untortunately, a few casualtic: rh 
ohce proceeded to arrest the culprits, some of whom 
r r sentenced, after regular trial. 

With a view to fostering general appeasement in the 
Trust Territory an amnesty was granted to all 
poh | prisoners last July. All sections of the S.Y.] 


Somalland are functioning regularly and frees 
With r 











egard wo the alleged dismissal of ‘* all the 

ior Pohce Officers, inspectors, sergeants and other: 
ployed by the British,” I can state that, out of a total 
umber of 410 Somalis previously employed by 
Britis \dministration and later transferred to 
ltahan Administration, only 152 were dismissed 
x months, for reasons of inefficiency, poor health 
cipline, whereas 47 have voluntarily 

it ther jobs. On the other hand, the Italian 
\dmuinistration has hired Somalis, 132 of whom 


e enrolled in the police force. As for the movemert 





we New Statesman and Nation, November 11. 19% 
! foreigners in the Mogadiscio airport. the recu 
prevailing are absolutely similar to those existing 
airports all over the world. 
I trust that the Report prepared by the U.N 


sdvisory Council] on the first few months of It: 
\dministration will soon be pubhshed, so th: 
readers may form a clear and objective opini 
the excellent political situation prevailing in Somali: 
Meanwhile | may perhaps mention some of the under 
kings which have already been realized 
aim of helping and encouraging the Somalis on the: 
ficult road towards independence, democracy an 
cconomic development. are: the establish- 
nt of District Councils; the referendu 
ong the population on education and the compositicr 





with th 


These 








the forthcoming Territorial Council; the creatx 
a national currency fully guaraniced by foreigs 
reserves ; the increased number of school 
from 70 to 1% 1¢ establishment schon 
r adults 3,000 registrations), of a sche or § 
chers, of a school for handicrafts and of a scho« 
tor pohtcal instruction (4 million shillings spent 
hools during the vear 1950-1951, as against 478.84 
hillings during the year 1949-1950); the increased 
iber of doctors ‘from 21 to 34) : the in ! 





of medical and hospital services ; the improvement « 
etermary service and, finally, the development oi 
any initiatives for the benefit of the native 
onoraic fields. GIOVANNI Forwri 
Chief Administrator of the 7 
New York, Territory of Son 


STEPINAC 
Sir,—A recent press statement cf mine 
goslav Government were prepared to reprieve 
ease Archbishop Stepinac immediately, if the 
Vaucan would remove him from Yugoslavia, has bcc 
mmented on in Rome and by the Catholic press hur 
a way that reveals a peculiar situation. Here 
the facts 
I spent August and September in Yugoslav 
During my visit I had long talks with 
Foreign Minister Kardely, Hom 


that 


Marshal Tin 





Secretary Rankovict 
Secretary of the Politbureau Diilas, Memt of th 
Pohtbureau Moshe Pijad and other leaders i tne 
regil 
On my return I gave a press int \ c 
I announced as a fact, about which I had 1 
ormation on unquestionable authori 
Yugoslav Government were ready to reprieve A 
bishop Stepimac if the Vatican would undertake tu 
rove hirn from Yugoslavia. As it was, his release 


ically 





restore him to his positior 

















srcne op of Zagreb. This the Yugosiav G rr.- 
1 not accept, in view of the Archbishoy 
ecord as a collaborator with the Quishny P: ‘ 
1 
Further confirmation was provided 
Herald, which reported on Oct 201 
according to despatches from Belgrade, “ the ¥ 
avy Government would be prepared to release Ari 
I » Stepinac provided that he < ce left the 
countr But the offer’ vo release Mer. Stepinz 
tro has been made before and Tite knows fr 
car kperience that his terms are unacceptat 
Cor ung on a similar statement made t 
Labour M.P., Zilliacus, Vatican cir J 
“ tated that this was no new offer. If relez 
Mer. Stepinac would have to reassume his episcoy 
t ‘ shop of Zagreb 
tre ( te 4 
+ Ger aud 
et such an act of clemency fas relea 
‘ £ ry] would be an ad 
hh wot be expected t 
Stepinac suz the Nazi puppet reg of 
te P; fre ung to end. To refer of 
t facts published at the tme in the newspapers 
and offical journals of the Pavelic vegime as we 
bhcations of the Croat Roman Catholic Cl } 
In his pastoral letter of 28 April St a4 
urged the clergy of Croatia to give the ‘ c 
tI ll support and loyalty and praise: n giowing 
tert Thos w the theme of man t 
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MUSI¢ 
It is essentially from the point of 
view that the whole of 
the E.M.G. organisation functions, 
and until vou visit No. 6. Newman 
Street (which is quite near both to 
Tottenham Court Road and Oxford 
Circus Stations Underground) yeu 
have vet to know what it is to 
enjoy to the fuil, the 
buying 


of music 


pleasur ol 
for the gramophone in an 
atmosphere devoted exclusively to 
the needs of those who love good 
music. The extensive stocks and 
excellent equipment from which to 
choose, the shop itself and the well 
designed audition rooms combine 
to help as aowhere else in London. 
In musncal circies, EMG tndependen* 
monthly review of the mew releases, The 
Monchly Letter,” is conndered to be amongst 
the very best of its dand. 10 ts impartial, m- 
forweatine, and authorttat rive, and now detaris 
» Mamy exclusive nucuebers: ach 

muveth oem #2.448.0 cum Srecaal Ls 

2 months’ subscription t The M: mchty 
Letter” costs 7s. pow free 
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42s 


encyclical letters, pronouncements from 
by the Archbishop ; 

b) Stepinac accepted the post 
Vicar to the Ustashi (Fascist 
was a member of Pavelic’s Council of Stat 


the pulpit, 
ete., 


ol 


Apostolic 
clic and 


Supre 
troops of | 


¢) Stepinac was the highest ecclesiastical authority 
responsible for the policy of compulsory ma 
to Roman Catholicism of Orthodox 
munortv in This mx | policy, 


app! nediaeval 


» CONVET- 


son the Greek 


Serb 
which he active! 


rouua, 
y supported, wa 
methods 

d Stepinac 
decoration from 
guished services 

Whate the et 
for collaborating with the Fas« 
regime, there 1s no doubt whatc 
hus collaboration. Nor abour the 
slav Government, while prepared to let 
at any time the Vatican wi!l 
never in any circumstances 
he 


and a ted a high 
distin- 


awardec 
Pawelic 


was 
the regime i 
Archbishop 
Quishng 
the 
the Yugo- 
m leave the 
t him do se, 
with 
ecome the 


Stepina 
P 


fact of 


ef Mouves 


ist velic 


country 
will 
his rec enemy 
Archbishop of Zagreb 
Those are the facts. I 
their own conclusions 


man 


ord as of t State to | 


an 


to draw 
4acus 


leave your reader 
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K. ZL 


G.1S OR GERMANS? 


yur that “the da 
would be diminished b 
Western armics by 

would to imply two assumpuons: that the 
present relative weakness of the Western armies is 
liable to invite attack, presumably by the Soviet Union ; 
and that Western armics reinforced on a large scale by 
Americans, and politically controlled by United 
States, could be relied upon not to act offensively. 

Opinion may differ as regards the correctness of 
the second of these assumotions ; but of the first, 
there can surely be no dispute. If there were truth in 
it, why does the Soviet Union, possessed of military 
preponderance of power such as Hitler could not 
even dream of, not take the offensive now ? American 
superiority in atomic bombs, if actual, does not, I 
suggest, provide the answer, which is to be found in 
the Soviet Government’s tremendous investment 
in long-term ceonomic projects, patently not intended 
for war-making. EpGar P. YOuNG 
75, Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. 

{No, These are not our assumptions, We assumed 
that anything more than an “ agreement to differ’ 
between the Sovict Union and the capitalist West is 
now out of the question, and secondly, that the chanc« 
of reaching such an accommodation is better if mack 
between Powers which have reason to respect each 
other's strength. Ep. N.S. & N 


Sir,—Y: 
world war 
forcement 


nger of a third 
rein- 
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Statemen'! 
y large-sca 
ot American troops’ 


seem 


ie 


PHE GREEK CHILDREN 


Sik, — Statements continue to appear in the nationa 
press advocating the return of the Greek children who 
were taken trom their homes during the civil war and 
sent over the frontier for safety. Unfortunately th 
expressions of so tainted with 
ammus that onc if it i 
ot the children or the political use that can be n 
of their condition that prompts this advocacy 

Che reports by the International Red Cross anc 
United Nations Commission of Inquiry confirm 


} 


concern are pout 


sometimes wonders is the 


’ 


the children are well cared for, 
could be in 
It their 
Lmmunism 
th 
fent Truman and the British Prime Minis 
this Gre 


democrat 


physically probat 


than stat 
be« 
past 


me Med 


better they the distressed 
minds have 
the 


way as 


Goreek internal affair 


doctt d with during ! 


or five fe only 


by Pr 


to combat 


winative years, 


is to create (in 
ibl 


influence 


consuitutiion that is unquestior 
ntil this has been d is both 


the 


hur Lathe l 
immediate re 
tt 

1 would me 


Ntior 


their indoctrination has reported 


©.000 out of 12,00 n eck children 


with 
want tk 

Asa 
any 


man, compassion row t 


ostentatiously expatriated « 


should more be applied 
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of the conditien of many of those who have fallen 
foul of Greck Governments because of their attitude 
towards repression. of General Sarafis, 
for example, calls to heaven for justice. He 
disinterested patriot, 
World War was recognised 
n the Middle East, who 
60,000 first-class fighting men to hold eight G 
division His reward 
to flung concentration camp. tro 
neither the American nor British Governments ha 
tried to releass 
United Nations has been silent. Is it a matter 
wonder that the stress laid on the repatriation of 
children is felt to be dubious while many like Genera! 
Sarafis Janguish in prison? Here 
British M.P.s to press upon the public mind 
15, New Street, E.C.2 E, H. ATHANASSOGL« 


The case 
a soldier, a whose 
during the 

commanders 


by 


agse! 


by their valour and sacrifice 


ne into a 


him, and on which the voice ot 


is 


an 


“GOD, YOU ARE VAST” 


Sir,— Your space is limited, so I will deal with 
a few of Dr. Read’s criticisms of my A Y 
the less regrettully, because he frequently cont 
them himself. For instance, among those “ 
he includes the Stoics ; but a few lines fi 
down he finds it odd of me to include * so much 
Marcus Aurelius Again, explaining that 
these “ inconsistencies ”’ (/.e., the inclusion « 
writers the omission of others) are delibe 
he nevertheless, further on, finds the ornissic 
Pascal “ incomprchensible.” Why ? It happens ut 
being quite certain that somebody would refer to this 
re-read Pascal before going 
press, hoping | might discover something to illustrate 
my theme. I could discover nothing. 

But these are minor matters. What is serious 
on the strength of this book, Dr. Read should regard 
therefore, what really matters, the larg< 
number of people who think like me) as “ disillusioned 
with politics (it was their mistake ever to put their 
trust in then As Dr. Read really appears to have 
read the book, and as a very lange part of its purpose 
is precisely and indeed polemically the exact opposite 
of what Dr. Read implies, his remark is wholly 
incomprehensible. The central, and longest, section 
enutked “ The Relation of Man to Man" (78 pages 
This starts with Péguy’s words ** Everything: begins in 
mysticism and ends in politics’? and with Blake's 

Religion and Politics are the same thing ”’; 
mediately plunges into a comprehensive survey of the 
the Old Testament—one of the 
achievements * politics ”’ history ; 
ates in a complete sub-section constituting 
a quite explicit plea, not merely for politics, but for 
Sociahst. politics 


ar old 
rad 
crowd 
out” rth 


who ?—"* 


and 


* omission,” I just to 


that 


me (and 


social legislation of 


supreme ol ul 


and culmu 


This sub-section is prefaced by 
attack on Karl Barth, and by Berdyaev’s 


be 


Schweitzer’s 


It 


wail for 


atrociously dishonest 
improvement man’s moral 
must work actively tor the reform of 
Driving home the same point are two whole 
* Man, fellow-worker 


would and wrong to 


social to follow 
periecting ; we 
society 
hapters—entitled respectively 
th God” and “ Activity.” 

cannot think that my purpose is obscure, for every 
and every reader who has to 
has understood it perfectly. 


reviewer written 

Victor GOLLane 

Read writes: “ Marcus Aurelius belongs t ¢ 

f Stoicism, and it 1s comprehensible that 
hould appeal to Mr. Gollancz 

f view it is equally comprehensible 

wld be excluded. As for religion and 

may be the same thing, as Blake said, 

heretore consistent in having little taste for 

An anthology is an exhibition of its compiler’s 

my review tried to indicate ; and de gust 
Ep. N.S. & N 
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Association of gio 
the U.S.S.R., I am all 
ar with the difficulties of working in Russia 
the Americans are not daunted thereby, surely 


ot 
can Correspondents in 


19% 
we Ought not to be. It is true that the unfavourable 
exchange rate of the rouble makes Moscow on 

wst expensive capitals in 
for whose work 


which tu 
there 
ore outiet in the large American papers tha 

nes. The censorship, too, re 
though 


talion 2 


pondent would necessa 
nains 
much interesting Moscow materia 
vay into the American press notwithstanding; 
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FILMS FOR CHILDREN 
In her excellent si : 
problems of children’s films, Miss Mary 
that. I believe 
that 
large-scale production ec 
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developing an international de 
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Books in General 


“We shan’t get another good book from 
fum ull somebody puts him into prison again,” 
the admirer of a distinguished modern novel- 
ist was heard grumbling not long ago. The 
wemark was perhaps unnecessarily flippant ; 
but of some gifted persons it is certainly true 
that their constitution seems to create a 
repetitive pattern of .experience, and that, 
although they may resent the experience 
bitterly afd lament their hardships loudly, 
the suffering they endure is the material on 
which their talent flourishes. Thomas De 
Quincey provides a classic example. Through 
the whole of his single major work, and through 
almost every passage of his writing that deserves 
to be remembered, run the same emotional 
themes, derived from a pattern of behaviour 
laid down during boyhood. Those themes 
are loss and separation and a sense of solitude 
in the heart of crowds. He was always a 
fugitive, always an exile : some invisible bar- 
rier cut him off from mankind : amid an im 
mensc anonymous throng, the faces that met 
his cyes were never the faces that he sought 
for. His personal solitude remained unbroken, 
whether he drifted along the pavements of 
Oxford Sirect, perpetually seeking Ann, the 
companion of his early miseries, or rested at 
home in his Grasmere bedroom, within call 
of his devoted wife. For at home he had 
evolved for himself a new and dreadful type 
of loneliness : the nightmare effects of opium- 
addiction proved entirely incommunicable. 
“What is it that you see?” his wife would 
beg him to tell her; but no words could be 
discovered to give his visions concrete shape. 
Or, arising from some tormented dream, he 
would find the littl girls he had fathered 
standing at his bedside, anxious to show him 
their coloured shoes and new frocks, and 
would shed tears over the hideous contrast 
between the dream-world and reality. 

To assert that, without opium. we might not 
have heard Dez Quincey’s name is possibly 
as wrong-headed as to suggest that Swinburne, 
without the immoderate use of alcohol, might 
not have given us Poems and Ballads. Neither 
laudanum nor brandy can make a man of 
genius ; but both writers would appear to 
have found in their favourite intoxicant a 
stimulus they deeply needed if they were to 
induce the crises of feeling that urged them 
towards creative effort. When one dismal 
Sunday in 1804 a “ beatific”? druggist intro- 
duced De Quincey to the blessed and accursed 
drug, he had already embarked on the course 
of behaviour that he pursued until his closing 
years. He was already in flight, already a 
wanderer. But what he fled it would have 
been hard to say ; for, although he has described 
his actions at length, the motives determining 
them are often rather shadowy. Evasion seems 
‘to have been in his blood; his brother Pink 
whom he adored and looked up to. was an 
inveterate rebel and runaway ; and, narrating 
his disastrous series of vouthful fugues and 
escapades, De Quincey seldom succeeds in 
persuading us that he was really conversant 
with his secret reasons, or that the explanations 


he put forward were altogether genuine. 


He had taken leave of Manchester Grammar 
School—‘‘ a_ place which I did not love, 
but at which he had been by no means ill- 
treated—because (he declares) having exhausted 
his masters’ learning, he longed to go to 
Oxford; and he deserted Oxford, after the 
first day of his final cxaminations in which 
with his scholastic achievements, he would 
undoubtedly have done well, “ giving as his 
reason that the next day’s wva voce examina- 
tion was to be conducted in Latin instead of 
Greek ’’-—-a “flimsy excuse’ 

editor remarks) that probably 
“‘ neurotic fear of failure.” Meanwhile, during 
the autumn vacation, one wet and cheerless 
Sunday aifternoon—‘‘a duller spectacle this 
earth of ours has not shown than a rainy Sunday 
in London ”’—neuralgia had driven him across 
the threshold of a friendly druggist’s shop, and 
from that shop he had unlatched a magical door 
into “‘ the Paradise of Opium-eaters.” 

Opium magnified both pleasures and griefs 
The drama of De Quincey’s inner life might 
have been played out on another stage, and 
the main outlines of the tragedy might not 
have greatly differed: but it was opium that 
contributed the supernatural background, a 
prospect of radiant heights waiting to b: 
scaled, of fantastic gulfs he was doomed to 
explore throughout the hours of darkness : 


his present 


disguised a 


I seemed every night to descend, not meta- 
phorically, but literally to descend, into chasms 
and sunless abysses, depths below depths, from 
which it seemed hopeless that I could ever 
reascend. Nor did I, by waking, feel that 
I had reascended. . .. The sense of space, and 
in the end, the sense of time, were both power- 
fully affected. Buildings, landscapes, etc., 
were exhibited in proportions so vast as the 
bodily ecye is not fitted to receive. Space 
swelled, and was amplified to an extent of 
unutterable infinity. This, however, did no 
disturb me so much as the vast extent of time ; 
I sometimes seemed to have lived for 70 or 
100 years in one night; nay, sometimes had 
feelings representative of a millennium passed 
in that time, or... of a duration far beyond the 
limits of any human experience. 


Impressions of horror were mixed with sensa- 
tions of splendour ; but every fantasy was over- 
shadowed by the idea of loss and severance : 
Often I used to see, after painting upon the 
blank darkness a sort of rehearsal whilst 
waking, a crowd of ladies, and perhaps a 
festival, and dances. And I heard it said, 
or I said to myself, ** These are English ladies 
from the unhappy times of Charles I. These 
are the wives and daughters of those who met 
in peace, and sat at the same table; . and 
yet, after a certain day in August, 1642, never 
smiled upon each other again, nor met but in 
the field of battle ” The ladies danced, 
and looked as lovely as the court of George IV. 
Yet I knew, even in my dream, that they had 
been in the grave for nearly two centuries 
This would suddenly dissolve: and, 
at a clapping of hands, would be heard the 
heart-quaking sound of Consul Romanus: and 
immediately came “ sweeping by,” in gorgeous 
paludaments, Paulus or Marius, girt round by 
a company of centurions, with the crimsoa 
tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by 1) 
alalagmo. of the Romzn legions 
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Again, from among the palms and greea 
mountains of some half-European, half-fabled 
Eastern landscape, would emerge the feature; 


429 
of Ann, the young prostitute who had befriendec 
and comforted him seventeen years carlier, 
whom he had promised to rejoin but who had 
omchow vanished into the labyrinths of 
*‘ stony-hearted '’ Oxtord Street 

Her looks were 
solemnity . Bu 


iim 


grew dim, a! 


unusual 
her countenance 
erceived vapours rolling 
ment all had vanished ; 
thick darkr: came: on; and, in the twinkling 
of an eve, 1 was far away from mountains, and 
by lamv-light in Oxtord-street, walking again 
with Ann--just as we walked seventeen years 
before, when we were both children 
De Quincey’s Oxford Street 
taken place in 1802 


tranquil 
suddenly 
l 
ny 


with 


between us; in 


adventures had 
Confessions of an English 
Opivm-Eater were originally published in 1821. 
In 1856 it was considerably enlarged; and 
he then added several passages of great imagina- 
tive beauty—notably the tale of the ominous 
reached him in the Whispering 
splendid description of a night 


warning tha 
his 
spent in a deserted Shrewsbury ballroom and 
a fuller and far more 
and 
by which he was 


Gallery, 


revelatory account of the 
physical discomforts 
afflicted in the derelict house 
he form of 


Strange atrocious 


off Soho Square. the origina 
the design of the rewritten 
narrative is even less coherent. But, since 1856," 
it is the second version that has usually been 
reprinted; and Mr. Edward Sackville West 
whose study of the writer is one of the most 
readable and sympathetic of modern literary 
studies) has now given us a reprint of the 
edition of 1821,* combined with cleven out of 
De Quincey’s autobiographical 
Vignettes, covering his adolescent career until 
he said goodbye to Manchester. These dis- 
cursive pictures of his youth reveal the wanderer 
at his best and worst. Sometimes the effect is 
superbly vivid, as when, narrating the ad- 
ventures of My Brother Pink, who had run away 
from school, taken to seafaring and joined a 
pirate company, he tells the wondertul story 
of the ghostly wood-cutter, heard by Pink 
night after night on a lonely island of the 
Seas. But elsewhere they illustrate 
obnoxious literary short-comings, 
his inability to stack to the point and wearisome 
digressive pedantry. In his desperate efforts 
to follow a single theme, glimmering like the 
Golden Bough amid a dusky web of tangled 


work was loose : 


nineteen of 


Southern 


his more 


branches, he contrives to lead the reader astray 
down half a dozen talse trails 

Just as in lite he was of a naturally evasive 
temperament, so in literature he could seldom 
be prevailed on to 
His approach to 
oblique 


18 about 


face a subject 
theme was 


and when we flatter ourselve 


squarely 
generally 
that he 

to come to grips with the topic that 
undertaken, he wall glance off into a 
lengthy aside or take refuge in an unprofitabl 
unrelated anecdote. Thus his 

autooiogray hical writings, from = the 
Opium -Eater, perplex and disappoint far more 
often than they enlighten us 
to his 


his 


he ha 
and largely 


apart 


Yet as footnote: 
work they are unquestionably 
for, although De 
seldom maintain a level, and 


major 
worth reading ; Quincey 
could was apt 
to tumble from poetic altitudes into a slough 
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of prosy tediousness, the inspiration that 
frequently deserted, constantly revisited, him ; 
and again and again we a sentence 
or image that displays his characteristic quality, 
That quality is difficult to define. As an essay 
in autobiographical exploration, the Optum- 
Eater is a failure. He often conceals with the 
air of revealing: the most dramatic episodes 
of his narrative—-for instance, the story of the 
unknown Malay who visited him at Grasmere— 
leave the suspicion that they may be the most 
fictitious. The portrait he d 
is conveyed not in his statements so much as 
in the suggestions by which they are 
accompanied. But, once we have accepted his 
method of approach, even his evasions have 
their interest. “* O my dear Florence’ he con- 
fessed to his eldest daughter “I rattle in order 
to beguile my deadly nervousness ;” and the 
rattling or rambling course he chose, tar more 
effectively than the average attempt at 
scientific self-analysis, helps us to understand 
the limitations of his peculiarly complex 
character. 

His merits, on the other hand, require no 
underlining. A master of “impassioned prose,” 
he never indulged in decorative writing for 
own sake. The recollections which he 
evoked were as strongly felt in 1856 as im 
1821—-he was harassed by the same fears, 
comforted by the same dreams ; and from the 
poignant emotions they had not ceased to 
arouse he was able to extract a strange and 
solemn music. Few nineteenth-century writers 
achieved so complete a mastery of the long 
melodic sentence, precise in diction, logical 
in structure, perfectly lucid in its immediate 
effect; but his skill did not extend beyond 
the composition of tle paragraph— 
he could build sentences into paragraphs : 
he could not build paragraphs inte satisfactory 
chapters. At that stage a Lethean mist descended. 
** Solitude ” he wrote “ for the meditating child 
is the Agrippa’s mirror of the unseen universe.” 
But the writer who wishes to create a coherent 
adult masterpiece must acquire some perma- 
nent link with the world of men around him, 
and must overcome the fascinated self-absorp- 
tion of his childhood and his adolescence 
This a feat that De Quincey failed to 
accomplish, with the result that he retained the 
point of view of the lonely childish dreamer— 
yet a dreamer of extraordinary waking gifts 
as Carlyle observed of Leigh Hunt, a child who 
had seen Hell Peren QUENNELI 
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I paid my homage to the sculptures in the park 
With their marble waistcoats glistening in the rain 
I Sat Next bo an Indian in the tram 


Por a me we rocked without words upon our way 


Each with his load of beliefs, intractable 

But without them one cannot live, one cannot love 

And nothing is cheaper nor more splendid than 
lov c 


Love is autonomous at the passing of empires 


At the pivot of my town where mill and moil 
Centre, | sought the churchyard on the hill, 
The black turt and the silence of the tombs 
Hallowed by lust and bleached with fantasy 


Under the sparkle of sky-signs. Carbon-tasting 
Rivulets of girls could not assuage those gults 
CHarites Manat 


himself 


PAGEANT OF THE REGENCY 
The Age of Elegance: 1812-1822. By ARTHUR 
BRYANT. Collins. 15s 

With this book Mr. Bryant brings his popular 
history of England during the Napoleonic era to 
an elegant conclusion. The two previous volum 
of this trilogy were most happily timed in their 
appearance. Years of Endurance, 1793-1802, was 
written as a contribution to national morale at 
the lowest ebb in England’s fortunes during the 
1939-45 War: Years of Victory, 1802-1412 
coincided with Eisenhower’s successful invasion 
ot France in 1944. The career of Hitler was 
obliging the historian by running astonishing!y 
close to that of Napoleon. History was repeating 
itself with a vengeance. But at the very end the 
parallel lines diverged. There was to be no 
escape from Elba in 1945; and any chance of a 
latterday Waterloo was buried under the ruins 
of the Berlin Chancellery. Since then the 
historical process has expanded from a mere 
theme of repetition to a theme with variations 
No Congress of Vienna nor Holy Alliance has 
supervened to lull the warring nations to sleep 
for a generation: and our post-war period 
disclaims resemblance to the aftermath of 1815. 
Mr. Bryant, instead of basking in a new Age ot 
Elegance, has had to compound for an Age of 
Austerity. 

Years of Victory left us in the Peninsula after 
the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo in January, 1812 ; 
The Age of Elegance is ushered in with the storm- 
ing of Badajoz two months later. Bloodshed lends 
itself to colourful description ; and battles, it has 
always been assumed, make history. Con- 
sequently, the Peninsular War has ever been a 
godsend to any cornpetent historian with a rich 
vocabulary. Moreover, for the benefit of the 
scholar, the fighting is lavishly documented. 
Sir Charles Oman has listed more than 100 
narratives published by survivors of the cam- 
paign. Twenty years ago, in his life of The Duke, 
we saw what that master of the picturesque, 
Philip Guedalla, could do with such material. 
The dust that he raised, with his armies marching 
and counter-marching up and down the gaunt 
ierras, has hardly yet had time to setile. But it 
would be asking altogether too much of Mr. 
Bryant, with his own eye for the spectacular, not 
to travel over the same ground; albeit at a 
brisker pace and in somewhat chaster prose. 
Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Toulouse ! 
He pays respectful tribute to the battle honours 
of the British Army and the military genius of its 
commander in a sequence of eloquent passages 
The great set-piece of Waterloo shows Mr 
Bryant's mastery of detail and clarity of thought 
to even greater advantage: he devotes 34 of his 
precious pages to a lucid and dramatic picture of 
the confused events on that one decisive day. 

While admiring the virtuosity of Mr. Bryant’s 
picture of Waterloo, one should add a note of 
warning about all battlescapes painted by 
historians ; their love of military music is liable 
to carry them away To reconstruct a land 
battle in vivid detail is necessarily a work of the 
imagination paradoxically, a lucid account of 
Waterloo can hardly be accurate. The Duke of 
Wellington, who was not without experience, can 
be quoted : 


Ihe history of a battle is not unlike the history 
of a ball. Some individuals may recollect all the 
litthe events of which the great result is the battle 
won or lost; Sut no individual can recollect the 
order in which, or the exact moment at which, they 
occurred, which makes ail the difference to their 
value or importance. 

When Wilson Croker wished to write an 
account of Waterloo within two months of the 
event, while the details of the engagement were 
still fresh in the minds of the surviving par- 
ticipants, the Duke was emphatic in his dis- 
suasion. “I recommend you to leave the battle 
of Waterloo as it is”: and Croker left it. For a 
true description of Waterloo the Duke’s own 
version in words of one syllable can hardly be 
bettered: “ The French came on in the old 
style and we drove them off in the old style.” 
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But Wellington’s laconic remarks have always 
been regarded by historians as woefully 
inadequate. 

As the title, however, indicates the main subject 
of the book is not military, but a description of 
the state of England towards the ead of the 
Regency. In this Mr. Bryant’s brilliant gifts of 
exposition and penetrating analysis are fusy 
tested, for the period was one of the utmo%t 
complexity. At the close of the long war the 
country had forgotten what peace was like 
inyhow ; and had no experience at all of the 
peace-time adjustments required after a fabulous 
expansion of factories, a generation of prosperous 
farming and a heavy dose of inflation in the 
currency. England had done very well out of the 
war, leaving the bloodshed out of account; and 
expected to do even better out of the peace. 
Whereas the country had, in fact, been leading a 
sheltered life behind Napoleon’s Continental 
Blockade; and was on the point of being 
subjected to the full rigour of international trade 
competition. No wonder that the aristocracy, 
the middle classes and the common people were 
soon at loggerheads, since their interests were 
all at variance, Moreover politics, in so far as they 
represented a struggle for power between Whigs 
and Tories, became meaningless, when the 
entire governing class, regardless of Party, was 
lolling in luxury and prehensile of privilege ; 
while the manual labourers shivered with un- 
certainty as regards their daily bread, and were 
only positive about their poverty. The divorce 
between the gay Society that we read of in 
Regency memoirs and the rack-rented tenantry 
who paid for its upkeep seemed as absolute as 
that between the grands seigneurs and their 
peasants before the French Revolution. Why 
then did heads not fall under a Tower Hill 
guillotine? The only possible explanation, 
which we must accept gratefully from Mr. 
Bryant, was the God-fearing stolidity of the 
average Englishman. A nation of individualists 
does not take kindly to herding in mobs; and 
without mobs violent revolutions in those days 
were not viable. The Spa Fields Riot resolved 
into the feeblest affair; and Thistlewood’s 
conspiracy to assassinate the Tory Cabinet was a 
poor substitute for storming the Bastille. 

The Regent was not to be beheaded: he was 
to be hooted at and hissed. The social dynamics 
that resulted in this typical English compromise 
are calculated by Mr. Bryant with admirable 
impartiality. The solidarity of the nation built 
up on the humane class-relations of the eighteenth 
century and hardened in the fires of war, could 
not dissolved overnight; while the bitter 
seeds of class hatred, sown by the Industrial 
Revolution, needed time to germinate. The 
only hint of partisanship in Mr. Bryant is his 
desi to exonerate the aristocracy from the 
charge of unmitigated selfishness in their handling 
of the post-war problem: he would like to 
shift some of the blame on to the classical econo- 
mists, the Reverend Mr. Malthus and his colleague 
Ricardo. These niggers in the woodpile toilec 
insidiously to prove that the awkward situation 
would right itself in the end, provided no humane 
senumentality was allowed to interfere with the 
tree play of their darling economics 

Che real villain of the Peace was, indeed, the 
Trade Cycle, which was just beginning to raise 
its ugly head; although the public had not yet 
learnt how to recognise the monster. There 
was a bad harvest and a trade slump in 1816; 
a short-lived boom in 1818; and a return to 
slump in 1819. During the slumps wages in 
industry would drop to a third or less of the 
rate to which workmen had become accustomed. 
The cost of living remained stable—and high : 
the renewal of the Corn Laws and the return to 
the Gold Standard saw to that. The only con- 
tribution the Regent made to these momentous 
vicissitudes was to change Lady Hertford for 
Lady Conyngham. 

Mr. Bryant has made a notable success of 
his attempt to combine the roles of social and 
political historian: and his book will surely 
stand in future as an authoritative guide to the 
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epoch. His method of bringing the scene to 
life is that of the pageant-master ; marshalling 
his forces into significant groups, and sending 
them on stage to the sound of contemporary 
music, in the form of apt quotations : the tech- 
nique may be held a trifle mannered but is un- 
deniably effective. In the matter of scholarship 
of course the author has impeccable credentials ; 
more than 400 works of reference have been 
consulted. One tiny blemish could easily be 
remedied im future editions, The public who 
will avidly read this book are assumed to have 
some grip of the French language—with all that 
that implies. Whatever English words our 
insular prudery does not allow one to print, 
is there any need to be so mealy mouthed in a 
foreign tongue? It is ridiculous to all con- 
cerned for Count Stadion to burst into Metter- 
nich’s bedroom with the shout “Le roi Foseph 
est—en Espagne,’ when every one knows the 
word is foutu, RALPH PARTRIDGE 


THE REAL PAI-KAN 


New China: Three Views. By Orro VAN DER 
SPRENKEL, Ropert GUILLAIN, Micuaect Linp- 
SAY. Turnstile Press, 9s. 6d. 

The job of the reporter, the selected corres- 
pondent, sent to a new country to gauge the 
‘climate’ under the new regime is, it seems, 
not unlike the work of a wine-taster who has 
been asked to taste and decide on a new brew 
of wine. Mr, Van der Sprenkel is apparently 
a robust taster with a strong head. He considers 
the Chinese-Vodka, 1949, as definitely mild, 
and a little dry (ascetic) and sometimes almost 
as sweet as nectar. He makes no bones about 
it that as far as the new brand is concerned he 
belongs to the ranks of Wordsworth’s enthusiast 
of the French Revolution. He was an eye- 
witness of the liberation of Tientsin, being at 
that time a visiting Professor at the Nankai 
University. Apart from the looting and ran- 


thats 110 good - tts wot a first edttion 
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sacking of his house by the retiring K.M.T 
soldiers, who incidentally carried away his front 
door, all his experiences were pleasant. The 
new education officer who came to visit Nanka 
turned out to be a former member of the faculty ; 
when the university threw a banquet-reception 
to the liberation forces, it practically became an 
old boys’ party, for over half of the student- 
soldiers who came were alumni, and over a dozen 
were Mr. Sprenkel’s own students who had 
previously “disappeared” from the campus 
In the circumstances, can anyone blame Mr 
Sprenkel from catching a little of the exultation 
shared by over ninety per cent of the intellectual 
of China, who are now solidly behind the new 
regime ? 

Mr. Robert Guillain is a taster for the connois- 
seurs. He seems amused and to enjoy every 
sip he takes of the new vintage. He seems t 
say, ““ Not bad. Not bad at all! But won't 
it turn bitter if the weather gets really hot ? 
The trace of cynicism befits the artistic maturity 
of the French. He tells you the Communists 
won China by the seduction of ideas. He tells 
you that the new party men who moved into 
luxury flats in Shanghai prefer to sleep on the 
floor rather than on the bed because the soft 
mattresses keep them awake. He describes 
the taking over of the great port thus : 


Teams of Communist * Kan-pu,”’ civilians in 
uniforms, carrying no badge of office, anonymous 
and unplaceable, invisible men almost, who moved 
into the seat of government, without disturbing 
anyone or anything, and immediately inaugurated 
a regime of frantic work and incorruptible morals 
... From July onwards Shanghai was turned into 
a huge adult cducation centre verywhere, 
in government offices, factories, banking house 
.». an orgy of meetings and lectures are going on 


Will all this high purpose, high-power drive 
lose steam in time? Mr. Guillain does not think 
so. He thinks that “ self criticism,” the “‘ prophy- 
lactic” which the party employs and _ insists 
upon with remorselessness, is sufficient safeguard 


jagainst any contamination or falling off from their 


high resolve. 

But it mrust must been the “ morning after” 
when Mr. Guillain considered the economic 
aspect and the educational problems of the new 
government. For suddenly he became much 
less accurate and much more pessimistic. He 
mentioned that there is probably not more than 
a quarter of a million of high school and univer- 
sity graduates in all China. Surely China pro- 
duces as many in a year? The artist 
seems a little at sea when confronted with the 
awe-inspiring untidiness and enormity of the 
Chinese economic scene 

The new vintage is nothing new to Mr. Michael 
Lindsay. He had tasted the original brew when 
it was first concocted in the hills of North Shensie 
during the years of the war. In his report he 
adopts the theoretical-acadernic approach, and 
goes to the very bottom of the problem of the 
practice of all ideologies: namely the “ scien- 
utic”’ or “ doctrinaire ” attitude of their adher- 
ents. He considers the attitude of Mao Tse-tung 
whom he knows) as typical of the “ scientific,” 
while it is more often in the lower ranks of the 
party that one encounters the “ doctrinaire.” 
Fortunately, in China, at the moment at least, 
it is the “ scientific’ which has the reins. Perhaps 
the most important contribution of Mr. Lindsay’s 
report is the analysis he made of the theoretical 
problems which confront S:no-British relations. 

general, in the determination of a_ policy 
British proceed from the particular to the 
1eral, while Communist Chin®-is more in the 
habit of proceeding from the general to the par- 
ticular. The British would like, for example, 
to start with an experiment in co-operation, 
such as in business. The Chinese Communist 
preters to open with a broad and sincere state- 
ment of friendship and acceptance, from which 
all the more practical forms of co-operation wall 
have to stem. 

As tor whether China is a Russian satellite, 

*r is the opinion of all three writers that the Chinese- 
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Vodka, 1949, is no Vodka at all. It is only rumoured 
abroad in that name. It is really “ Pai-Kan,” 
an indigenous spirit of China ; clear, inflammable 
and quite as strong as Vodka. Having just 
lapped up what is given to me in these pages, 
I can recommend the reader to take a sip, and 
I am rerninded of Nehru’s statement on the failure 
to sit China in the United Nations : “ The refusal 
io recognise this patent fact of a great Asian 
country, more solid, more unified, and more 
centralised than at any time in its previous history 
is an astounding, amazing phenomenon... ” 

KENNETH H. C. Le 
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Worlds in Collision. By IMMANUEL VELIKOVSKI. 
Gollancz. 15s. 

The reader of Worlds in Collision is, in its preface, 
‘invited to consider for himself whether he is 
reading a dook of fiction or non-fiction, whether 
what he is reading is invention or historical fact.” 
The author has collected from various myth- 
ologies a number of accounts of catastrophes 
which lead him to the following reconstruction 
of the fairly recent past. 

About 1350 B.c., an eruption on_ the planet 
Jupiter, reported as the birth of Pallas, produced 
a large comet. The atmosphere of this comet 
enveloped the earth, causing the plague of dark- 
ness and the other plagues of Egypt reported 
in the book of Exodus. It produced tidal dis- 
turbances reported in China, Peru, Oklahoma, 
and elsewhere. One of these waves drowned 
Pharaoh’s host. Among the things which rained 
down from it were first, stones, then petroleum, 
and finally sugar (the manna in the wilderness). 
The comet is identified with Typhon, Quet- 
zalcoatl, Phaethon, the Archangel Michael, 
and Lucifer, to mention no others. It came back 
again 52 years later, and this time it slowed down 
the earth’s rotation, so that Joshua had Double 
Summer Time to slay his enemies, being assisted 
by well-aimed meteorites. At one or other of 
these encounters the earth was turned completely 
round so that the sun rose in the east having 
previously risen in the west. 

This comet condensed into the planet Venus, 
which, however, had horns and a tail for some 
time, and moved in a very eccentric orbit, some- 
times passing outside the earth’s. About 
750 B.c., Venus had several encounters with Mars, 
which produced, not Cupids, but little comets. 
Mars, in turn, came near the earth, and produced 
a reversal of the sun’s apparent motion in King 
Hezekiah’s reign. It also killed Sennacherib’s 
host, added five days to the length of the year, 
and altered the position of the earth’s pole from 
Baffin Land to its present site, thus killing the 
Siberian mammoths. Mars, by the way, is 
Fenris and Gabriel, to mention no other names. 

This story is supported by an impressive array 
of citations: myths which do not conform with 
it (e.¢., the fission of the moon jn the Koran, and 
of the sun in the Volospa) are ignored. The 
author puts down the erratic blocks usually 
attributed to ice transport to the great floods 
caused by planetary encounters. It is remark- 
able, to say the least of it, that in England, these 
“ floods,” which carried granite from Shap Fell 
to the Yorkshire coast, completely spared the 
site of London, as the meteorites missed the 
Israclites and hit the Canaanites. In Southern 
Sweden and elsewhere, we have mud laid down 
in annual bands for some fifteen thousand years, 
with no record of even one great marine inundation 
in an age of “ gigantic waves which travelled 
across continents.”” Similarly, the cores of mud 
brought up from the bottom of the Atlanti¢ 
Ocean show that in some places it has been un- 
disturbed for several hundred thousand years, 
and give clear evidence of ice ages and great 
volcanic eruptions. The data of geology abso- 
lutely negate the possibility of world-wide 
floods in the last ten thousand years. The 
study of annual rings in the Californian big 
trees shows no violent weather disturbances 
in the last three thousand years, 
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The attraction of a passing planet could drag 
the earth out of its orbix and thus alter the number 
of days in the year. It could not reverse the 
poles, or even shift them through twenty degrees 
The author attributes this effect to magnetism 
but wisely does not go into details. If these 
things happened, as the author states, they 
happened. But if so, they were plain miracle 
contrayentions of the laws of physics as complete 
as muterialisations at a spiritistic séance, but on 
a much vaster scale. There is absolutely no 
point in bringing in a comet or planet to assist 
inthem. If the laws of physics must be violated 
I prefer the hand of God. If by a miracle th 
pole were shifted to this extent in a few hours, 
another series of miracles would be needed t 
keep the sea and air from dlotting out every ves- 
tige of life. For they would otherwise hav¢ 
moved relative to the earth at speeds of the order 
of 500 miles per hour. It seems a pity that the 
sub-miracles were not complete. They would 
have saved a lot of lives. 

But I think the most conclusive evidence 1 
from ancient astronomical records. If “the 
south becomes north, and the earth turns over 
about 1350 8.C., then the star maps of th 
Middle Egyptian Kingdom would have 
the Cross, the Centaur, and so on, instead of t 
constellations. On Velikovski’s 
showing (p. 115) they did not. In 686 6 
we are told that the number of days increase 
from 360 to 365. Certainly, a number of cale 
reformed at this time. But there 
equally good literary evidence (Chron. II; 
IV, 2) that in King Solomon's time the circum- 
ference of a circle was exactly three times its 
diameter. 

Velikovski’s index does not refer to Schoch, 
Kugler, or Fotheringham, the three greatest 
authorities on ancient chronology and astronomy. 
Fotheringham showed that Kidinnu, the last 
great Babylonian astronomer, had more exact 
estimates of some of the numbers needed to cal- 
culate the sun’s apparent motion among the stars 
than current in Europe ull about 1850 
This was quite possible if the Babylonians had 
records going back for two thousand years, as 
they claimed, and quite impossible if the sun’s 
apparent motion had recently altered. For the 
calculation of such numbers from naked cye 
observations is a slow process. I assume that 

vski does not read The Observator 
ere Fotheringham’s work was published, just 
I assume that a failure to correlate the Volospa 
-ar’s works prevented him from adding the 
Fowl with a corkscrew leg to his synonyms 

Venus. 

think that, if I wanted to, I could write as 
convincing a book as this to prove that monkeys 
had originated from men, or that hell is a real 
place under the earth where the damned are 
provided with bodies in which silicon replaces 
arbon, sulphur oxygen, and so on. I regard the 
ales which this book has had in the United 
as one of the most alarming symptoms of our 
The journals list on dust 
t was boosted are those which may urge 
use of Britain as a for atomic warfare 
\ large section of the American people is dream- 
in terms of world disasters, and Velikovski 
certainly encourage them to do $0, only 
he thinks that the world may well be 
cosmic collision within a few 
is it probably will if his history 
In fact, the book is equally a de- 
ind of religion. The children 
not make the impression which they 
mankind because a comet rained 
they were morally ahead 
cir neighbours in a critical period of world 
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come back to the question raised in the 

I conclude that the book is fiction, and I 
that its author has deliberately left several 
to this effect. On p. 345 he states that 
ng the planets it (Mars) exceeds even 
rin brightness.”” It can do so, as a cat can be 
than a dog; but it very seldom does. I 
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conjecture that this and the statement that the 
constellation Scorpius does not look like a scor- 
plot were inserted to warn those readers who are 
more familiar with “ thilke large boke Which that 
men clepe the hevene” than with the works of 
Sir James Jeans or the Talmud not to take a very 
efficient hoax too seriously. 

Sumilarly, the statements that methane is a 
poisonous gas, that “ the absorption lines of argon 
and meon have not yet been investigated,’ and 
that flies; may well live on Jupiter, were probably 
intended to warn off chemists, physicists, and 
zoologists. 

So perhaps the kindest judgment, certainly the 
most complimentary to the author’s intelligence, 
is to class him with Defoe and Samuel Butler II 
in the select company of successful hoaxers rather 
than in the much larger army of cranks. 

J. B. S. HALDANE 


PROUST ALONE 
Letters of Marcel Proust. 
edited by Mrtna Curtiss. 


1 
21s 


The biographical approach to literary criticism 
has been under steady fire for ten or more years 
now, yet it shows little decline. The arguments 
igainst it are familiar and sound—its distraction 
trom the works of art themselves, its substitution 
of Freudian symbols for literary values, its 
aimless gossip, its inadequate historical apparatus 

ut its attractions are great, and its merits, if 

tlated, still undeniable The attractions, 
haps, are questionable. There is a snobbish 
sasure in vicarious participation in the lives of 

> great that is never very far from the pages of 
fashionable “ glossies,”” and the scandalous 
ries with which Mrs. Jones, whose cousin is 
the fringe of café society, can infuriate Mrs. 
Brown, that reverent reader of Society news, are 
ymmon property to us all when it comes to 
See hie -y or Byron or Lawrence. We can all litt 

3 yphistic ated eyebrow at the names of Eddleston, 
or Mary Hogarth, or Agostinelli, and to do so is 
a pleasant, superior sensation. This, of course, is 
literary biography at its lowest level; the next 
step satisfies the detective in every reader. 
Biography gives us the key to the writer’s secret 
safe—a Freudian key that too often shows us a 
common pattern or symbol throughout the works 
and 3 us to feel that we can dismiss them as 
* understood With Shelley’s | sister-fixation 
clear, and its repetition in the pattern of Harriet, 
Mary, Jane Williams perceived, we have the key 
to T Nel Th Re li of Islam and Prometheus, 
What matter beech P etry, the philosophy, the 
politics ? Her the brother and sister, there 
the hated father-image. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory as a talisman against the tedium of the 
works themselves. It is a more intellectual and 
more exciting approach than the gossip-column 

{a eood deal more disreputable 

are the somewhat shady attractions by 

terary biography has held us in thrall. 
remain very solid merits by which acquaint- 
ith the lives of writers may illumine their 

»t by the comfortable giggle on the sofa 
Elizabeth Hitchenor or Mabel Dodge 

nor by a Freudian short cut through 
litera » breathe freely once more at the other 
end, b 1 general suffusion in the atmosphere 
of an author’s life, in the strains and stresses that 
have out of him the imaginative shapes 
which ‘“ pure ” literary critics so rightly assert are 
the proper centre of our interest. No biographical 
source can be so valuable for such an approach 
toa elist as his letters, for in them can be seen 
his relations to the friends from whom, in however 

i and confused a form, his characters must 

uately have sprung. Proust’s letters offer us 
peculiar opportunities for such general suffusion. 
In the first place the more frivolous attractions of 
litera which have already been 
discussed ybvious that they are less likely 
to attract Proust’s own and its 
equivocal nature are so well known, the circle in 
which he moved is so smart, that our own snobbery 
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is checked from the start. It is possible for most 
readers to disguise their delight in familiarity 
with Claire Clairmont or Robbie Ross in in- 
tellectual trappings; it is more difficult to 
disguise the appeal of the Comtesse de Noailles or 
the Princesse de Chimay. 

The crossword-puzzle game, to if 
characters to reality has been spoilt by 
himself. Everyone knows that A /a R 
roman @ clef, and everyone also know 
that is to see nothing. As for Freud master- 
keys, Proust’s Oedipus complex and his homo- 
sexuality are there for all to see, the thing 1s all 
too easy to be worth while. Perhap * may one 
day know more of Madame Proust's relations to 
Dr. Adrien; or of Bertrand de Fenelon; may 
trace Agostinelli’s fat, childish smile to that last 
agony as the Mediterranean closed over him, 
pilot’s helmet, aeroplane and all ; or may follow 
the furniture van that took unwanted horse-hair 
sofas from the Proust home to adorn the male 
brothel ; perhaps we may even follow Proust 
himself into the staff entrance of the Ritz; but 
we shall learn little of his “ sex life’ that we 
cannot already tell from Marcel’s grandmother, 
Saint Loup, Albertine or Jupien 

With all these usual pitfalls of literary biography 
so clear before us, we have a rare opportunity to 
take the more difficult, rewarding path, and it 
does, I believe, lead us to the very heart of 
Proust's work, not to emerge with a satisfied 
grin, but to wander with greater case by the 
water lilies of the Guermantes estate or through 
the tangled streets of the Quartier Saint Germain, 

No publication could be a happrer introduction 
to Proust’s lite than Miss Curtiss’s selection of his 
letters. The material has been widely and well 
chosen, the explanatory notes and short 
biographies are a model of their kind, the trans- 
lation of a somewhat undistinguished style catches 
the personal note most exactly without trying to 
embellish. The book should, I think, be read 
straight through, for it is only thus that the 
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strange equivocal note of Proust’s relationship 
with his circle of friends emerges, and, with 1t 
gradually, that contradiction of longing to be 
liked by all and a continuous intellectual urge to 
be just that drove him deeper and deeper— 
increasingly after his mother’s death, increasingly 
again after Agostinelli’s—-into the cork-lined ccl! 
of the Boulevard Haussmann. It is this increasing 
loneliness among a wide circle of intimates that 
the letters unfold, it is this increasing loneliness 
that burnt the talentof Les Plaisrs et les Jou 
into the fiery creative genius of A la Reche 

du femps perdu. 

Throughout these letters to his friends we se« 
the growth of that strangely equivocal attitude + 
human beings, of love and malice, of compassion 
and disingenuousness, of longing and suspicion 
that are the very essence ‘and meaning of the 
illusions and false seeming of Proust’s character 
He needed others so fiercely and mistrusted them 
so deeply that he projected this longing and this 
mistrust into his pictures of them. Within the 
space of days we can find him writing with 
horror of de Montesquiou’s arrogance and 
cruelty, reassuring his tears that he has served as 
a model for Charlus, and begging Jac ques 
Boulenger to publish some of the old man’s 
poems in pity for his lonely, deserted state. ‘There 
is something of the same real affection, contempt 
and boredom in his treatment of Laure Hyman 
He is always longing and planning to see Maciame 
Strauss or the Schiffs, always finding excuses or 
mistaking the hours of appointment when the 
moment arrives Friendship which was so 
essential to him becomes an_ impossibility 
Aesthetic criticism and a fierce sense of social 
and moral justice turn the consecrated beauty and 
the sacred dignity of the Chimays and the 
Noailles into vulgar commonplace and _ false 
standards as they touch his tongue. Praise that 
verges on toadying trips over sharp observations 
that seem like treachery. He is driven to declare 
openly that friendship—the hinge of his earlier 
THAAD Ty 
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lite—has no meaning for him. Only memory and 
the intense agony by which he follows it back and 
yack into its creative significance remains. It is 
the sacred ritual of the madeleine that alone is real. 
For as we read these letters we are forced to ask 
which is the true Proust? The sincere, courteous 
mau, ever sensitive to the needs of his friends ? 
Certainly the devotion of the Bibescos and the 
Schiffs shows that they thought so. The malicious 
wit of has letters to Madame Strauss? The stern 
guardian of certain moral truths who writes with 
such dignity to de Montesquiou of his mother’s 
ace—the Jews ? Not one, it must be concluded, 
but a changing kaleidoscope that reflected all. 
For him, Francoise’s devotion to the family must 
inevitably be accompanied by her treacherous 
omplaints, Albertine’s true love must be always 
talse, and justice must be accorded even to 
Madame Verdurin through whose flair, and not 
through Oriane’s taste, the beauties of the Russian 
valiet care to flower. ANGUS WILSON 


A WAR IN MEMORY 


The Fuel of the Fire. By 
Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 
This is a sensitive account of one man’s war ; 
the story of a mortar and machine-gun officer 
in a Royal Marine Commando. There are no 
maps or battle-plans in his autobiography, ne 
peration-orders or shouted words of command. 
Warships, air-fleets, Generals and American 
Army-corps loom up from time to time, only te 
ink away unidentified. 
Professor Grant (he now has a Chair of Englisl 
Literature at Toronto) takes the Captain Grant 
of six years ago, and puts him once again through 
the movements and emotions of the battlefields 
if Sicily and Normandy. He presents him starkly 
ripped almost bare of personal character and of 
likes and dislikes, apparently without family and 
almost without friends. Still rather numbed by 
the battle, he is a soldier who has lost the snap- 
shots trom his pocket-book, and loathes the idea 
of the otficers’ mess-that night: When his friend 
are killed, his despair is so great (there is a hint 
xf this in the dedication) that he speaks of it 
with littke more emotion than he would comment 
on a broken window-pane ; ‘it can so easily be 
replaced Chis extreme restraint makes the 
book a little unreal. The other figures are 
Shadows of their functions—the Doctor, the 
Sec n-Command, the Sergeant-Major. Even 
the yjects in which the Professor is most 
interested are never quite followed up because 
the Captain is always intervening with his veto, 
and we get a dead-ends. Is war ever 
fun Yes it is, sometimes ; oh no, but it can’t 
be. Are people at their worst or best in action : 
Better not talk about that. What keeps a man 
from running away in a battle, physical courage 
or ral cowardice? Well, says the Captain, 
really thought about that. The Pro- 
loes not insist. 
s book was written, not because it had any 
re to give, but because war makes extremely 
py and the author enjoys manipulating the 
h language. He does it very well. He was 
iddle of many battles, and the narrative, 
often most exciting, lever trips or plods. 
juietly, rather sadly, n reluctantly, 
ident to incident, just as happened in 
It avoids climaxes. At the end of the book, 
when Grant is wounded, his exit is totally unheroic 
here i bombardment. He says to his neigh- 
in the ditch, ‘‘ I think I’ve been hit.” A 
later: ** I’m sure I’ve been hit.” And so he 
his shirt is drenched in blood. ‘‘ I had no 
to stay longer. I gave my Sergeant-Major 
ps, exchanged good-lucks with him, and 
riven down the hill again.”’ It is all on this 
And that is why the book is at its 
for instance, he 


DouGLasS GRANT. 


eries of 


‘ver 


best 
ruminative—when, con- 
from a distance the battle for Catania : 

ide a slight mark on the landscape which 3 
wind could blow away, it tapped on the 
as quietly as twigs against a window, and 3 
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was unable to mar the sunshine or to move Etna’s 
foot an inch. 


Or later, after a heavy bombardment on the 


Orne 


I stood up, and, seeing through the veiled light 
the great platform of calm sea tilting up against the 
land, thought bitterly, that in a few years the 
trench would be filled in and ploughed under so 
completely that a peasant cycling home ... and 
seeing in this same light the same great unscored 
platform before him, would never think that 
among the corn a few yards off his path men had 
once lived under the constant threat of death 


That is the tone and quality of the book ; 
careful, thoughtful and a trifle misty, but the 
work of a real writer whom one would like to 
know better. NIGEL NICOLSON 


NEW NOVELS 


| Dead Man Over All. By Wactrer Atti 


Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


| Return of a Hero. By Rostn Esrrince. Pere 


Davies. 9s. 6d. 


| 
Final Objective. By WitttAM McELwe! 


Melrose. 9s. 6d. 
Royal Academy. By D. L. Murray. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Since this week’s selection is something of a 
random harvest, Walter Allen’s Dead Man Over 
All stands out the more significantly. The nature 
of Mr. Allen’s perception gives his novel an 
unusual advantage in depth. On the surface he is 
a master of that fluent and deceptively colloquial 


| style which several writers have evoived for the 


purpose of describing technocracy. Like Nigel 
Balchin, J. D. Scott and others, he is adept at 
pinning down the anguish lurking behind test 
tubes and the neuroses that gape from the doodled 
blotters in the conference room. Further down, 
we strike a hard, flinty stratum of psychological 
observation and lower still, at what geologists 
would call his tertiary level, there is the author’s 
sense of the historical process. This is something 
immanent, having nothing to do with the equip- 
ment of the average historical novelist; it is 
rather what Gertrude Stein meant when she 
told Scott Fitzgerald, “‘ You are creating the 
contemporary world . ” Mr. Allen has this 
quality abundantly. As a criticism of society, 
his book is a postscript to Middlemarch, a picture 
of English industry in its transition from Engels 
to Burnham 

Eric Norby is a frustrated middle-aged man, 
* seedy and stained with the corruption of years,” 
whose grandfather founded a steel works in the 
Black Country. Norby Castings has long since 
been merged into the larger concern in which 
Norby himself is merely a technical director and 
Norby’s tragedy is that he has failed to integrate 
himself into the managerial society. Ruled by a 
patriarchal conception of industry (a conception 
the more strongly held because it has skipped the 
second generation), he has grown up in an in- 
creasingly complicated world believing himself 
to be a factory squire with duties and responsi- 
bilities to his “ workpeople.’’ Bewildered by 
the strain of being at once a pillar of society and 
“as extinct as the great auk,’’ Norby lives in a 


| nightmare hair-trigger world which at any moment 


is lable to topple over into hysteria. His 
wife is the daughter of a penniless county family, 
his best friend a scientist who has climbed out 
of a working-class background by the State 
scholarship ladder. There is his father, an 
old man bullied into premature senility, and 
behind him the grandfather, still wielding a 
terrible and compulsive influence from the pages 
of his journal. Mr. Allen’s skilful pattern of 
relationships enables us to view Norby’s dis- 
integration from a number of different angles 
while he squeezes the maximum characterisation 
and irony from the interaction of these attendant 
figures 

If the reader is left feeling that Dead Man 
Over All somehow lacks the final spurt which 
should sweep such a book to its climax, I think 
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that this is a disadvantage which is indigenous 
to the author’s method. Mr. Allen is committed 
to history ; this means that he shares its creative 
disadvantages, one of them being that he cannot 
allow himself the usual latitude in mixing the 
pace of his novel. The same consideration 
muy well apply to the lack of any ultimate tragic 
resolution. Though Norby himself is killed, 
the fate of his wife and friend, the paternity of 
his child even, are left uncertain, and this is as 
it should be since the author is intent on giving 
us something even more impersonal than Hardy’: 
pessimism of nature—the pessimism of history 
Throughout this novel one is continually 
discovering how well Mr. Allen writes : 


Her bust ‘he is describing Norby’s secretary 
jutted out like a ship’s prow or an affront 
She would never—it was an open secret—see 
thirty-five again : her manner, until she was aroused, 
was that of an ingénue of seventeen ; but she was 
as cynical and unshockable as a cocotte of seventy. 
She was the declared and proud enemy of everybody 
in the factory, of almost evervbody in the world 
except Eric Norby. This she called “ wanting to 
see fair play.” . 


Whether he is describing a small boy coming 
in tired from a party, an old man waiting eagerly 
for his breakfast or a workman gone plumb crazy 
in a steel foundry, the writing is always sharp 
and inevitable. Mr. Allen even chooses his 
character’s obscenities with precision. 

Return of a Hero contains an excellent idea 
which misfires through lack of sophistication. 
Though modern writers are not usually deficient 
in this quality (the fault is generally quite the 
reverse) its absence here spoils what might other- 
wise have been an extremely good novel. The 
story concerns the homecoming of a British 
officer whose desert trek to find Falkland, a kind 
of post-war T. E. Lawrence, has made him a 
nation’s darling overnight. A simple act of 
heroism has become entangled with pipe-line 
politics and a ‘“ fluid international situation,”’ 
and the officer is faced with the alternative of 
betraying Falkland and his tribesmen and wreck- 
ing his service career. So far so good. The 
hero’s aircraft lands, the newsreel cameras begin 
to turn and the reader prepares for the mounting 
Crisis. 

Unfortunately, the book fails to fulfil the prom- 
ise of its opening chapters. This is partly because 
the author’s attitude to his central situation seems 
almost as tongue-tied and uncomplicated as his 
hero’s, and partly because he fails to make the 
background convincing. However great one’s 
contempt for ** so-called civilisation” it is little 
use writing about diplomats, however scheming, 
and pressmen, however stupid, unless one can 
describe them correctly. As far as the red tape 
and sealing wax aspect of this book is concerned, 
the author might well have taken a hint trom 
Harold Nicolson whose Public Faces is a model 
example of the way in which satire and verisim- 
ilitude may be blended. Mr. Estridge’s lack of 
elementary mimesis (his radio bulletins, leading 
articles, etc., are all slightly off centre) is a con- 
tinuously irritating barrier to the reader’s co- 
operation and the action is not improved by the 
presence of one of Mrs. Thirkell’s ever-so-nice 
war widows. 

Mr. McElwee’s Final Objective has none of 
these flaws. Had this novel appeared two or 
three years ago, it would probably have been a 
best-seller and later become “* The Book of the 
Film.” As it is, it remains a clever, well-written 
story of a British Infantry Officer forced to fight 
over the scene of his youth and first love in 
Germany. Mr. McElwee may be excused his 
conventional happy ending for his description 
of an infantry attack. This is one of the best 
accounts of actual fighting that I have read for a 
long time 

When a book begins ‘“‘ The bells of the hansom 
sank from a jig to a slow chinking as the horse 
dropped into a walk at the steep lift of the hill 
approaching Hampstead,” the reader knows 
pretty well what he’s in for. Royal Academy 1s 
an unblushing saga of love among the artists 
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circa 1870, in which Aesthetics (“‘ What's that 
you say? I put too much rose madder into 
my landscapes? Maybe you're right. Claude 
Monet used to tell me the same. He called 
it my marotte’’’), frequently gives way to a High 
Life that Ouida might have envied (“‘ Major 
Maconnier . . . I’m so sorry to allude to him, 
Camilla, but he was at least a splendid beast, 
who might sweep a woman off her feet. But 
the Duke of St. Arvern! Why, the weedy 
little thing hardly comes up to your elbow!”’’). 
Those who like their nineteenth century decked 
in ostrich plumes and upholstered in scarlet 
rep will find entertainment here for the longest 
winter evening. JouHN RAYMOND 


BERDYAEV’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Dream and Reality. By NicHoLas BEerpyaev. 
Bles. 30s. 

Though mainly concerned with philosophy, 
being im intention what the author calls ‘“‘a 
history of spirit and self-knowledge,” Berdyaev’'s 
autobiography is also an historical document. 
Born into pre-revolutionary Russian society, 
Berdyaev was a supporter of the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement and played a pert in the 
events of October, 1917, being a member of the 
newly proclaimed Republic appoiated by 
Kerensky. He was imprisoned four times, twice 
under the old regime in Russia and twice under 
the new. He was exiled to the north of Russia, 
threatened with Siberia, and finally expelled by 
the Bolshevik Government in 1922, spending the 
rest of his life as an éymgré in Paris. Berdyaev 
knew most of his leading Russian contemporaries 
in the worlds both of action and thought and has 
much to say of interest about the personalities 
of the early revolutionary movements. His book 
also surveys the contemporary intellectual scene, 
with special reference to Marxism and Existen- 
tialism and constitutes an exalted affirmation of 
the dignity and worth of the human per- 
sonality and an eloquent plea for its freedom. 

It is, however, marred, for me, by a funda~ 
mental defect, obscurity. Try as one may, 
all too often one simply doesn’t know what 
Berdyaev is driving at. Even when one believes 
oneself to have divined his meaning, it turns 
out to be one that could have been expressed 
more simply—it is such a little mouse of meaning 
for the mountains of obscurity that have travailed 
to produce it. The book is translated from the 
Russian and allowance must, no doubt, be 
made for the limitations of translation ; yet even 
80, one is left to wonder whether the thought is 
so deep that its expression must needs be so 
@ fficult. A couple of examples will serve to show 
its quality and to illustrate my criticism. 

Berdyaev makes the good point that rernember- 
ing the past is a selective rather than a photo- 
graphic process. One selects what seems sig- 
nificant and in so doing invests the material 
selected with a new significance. Hence memory is 
a ‘* cognitive process,” “‘ a creative act performed 
at the present moment.” So far, so good ; it is 
good to be reminded that the recollection of a life 
tells, perhaps, as much about the old man who 
recoliects as the young man who lived it. The 
value of this “* cognitive process ”’ of remembering 
is, he says, ‘‘ determined by the degree to which 
it rises above time and is united with ‘ existential ’ 
time, that is to say, with eternity.’ : 
conquest of the deadly flux of time” he adds, 
**has always been the chief concern of my 


Waiving the question of the identity of ‘“‘existen- 


” 


tial time,” whatever that may be, with eternity, 
I cannot resist the temptation of asking why the 
remembrance of the past is valuable in the degree 
in which it rises above time. There are some 
experiences which are timeless in the sense that 
the experiencer feels himself to be outside the 
time process ; there is also the experience in time 
of umeless entities, for example, the mathema- 
tician’s experience of the relations and properties of 
numbers, and it may be that Berdyaev enjoyed one 
or both of these. In fact, from his many observa- 
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tions on the subject of mysticism it seems likely 
that he enjoyed and valued at least the first of them; 
and if the phrase about conquering ** the deadly 
flux of time” is to be taken at its face value, he 
presumably seeks to prolong and perpetuate such 
experiences. But why the writing of an auto- 
biography in which both the writing and the 
thing written about are, one would have thought, 
deeply embedded in the time process, should 
belong to this class of experience and why an 
account of a life in time should be valued in pro 
portion as it partakes of the timeless—these 
things baffle understanding. The discovery 
that the timeless worid apparently includes 
personal relations which Berdyaev proposes to 
exclude from his autobiography precisely on 
the grounds that ‘“‘memory must hold these 
above all things for eternity,” leaves me wonder- 
ing whether I have at all understood his meaning 

Berdyaev emphasises the number of different 
elements that are synthesised in the unity of his 
character. Its complexity has been expressed 
in the variety of his life, which, ‘‘ passionate and 
full of dramatic events” has not, he tells us, 

been the life of a philosopher.” But although 
he has moved in and with his times, although 
their destiny has been his, so that “* at the deepest 
mystical level everything that has happened to 
the world happened to me,” nevertheless, he is, 
he says, “* conscious of, and tormented by, the 
fact that the world is utterly alien and divorced 
from me.” ‘‘ If” he comments, “* I had written 
a diary it would have borne the legend : nothing 
is my own and all things are mune.” Does this, 
one wonders, mean any more than that though 
all our experiences are ours, yet they are also 
experiences of something other than ourselves 
in the sense that every experience is of something 
other than the act of experiencing? Does it, 
in fact, convey anything more than the familiar 
subject-object distinction? If so, Berdyaev 
ought to tell us what it is. If not, one can only 
exclaim in exasperation against a wanton mvystifi- 
cation which gives an air of profundity to common- 
place observations. 

Berdyacv’s work is in intention and effect a 
defence of Christianity against the many hostile 
influences of our time, against subjectivism and 
psycho-analysis no Jess than against Materialism 
and Marxism. It is an affirmation of the funda- 
mentally spiritual quality of life and as such 
belongs to the great tradition of Christian 
mysticism. It has been highly praised by Christian 
apologists, and I do not doubt that they will 
find much of spiritual value in this book. For 
my part, | have found it exhausting as well as 
exalting and pervaded by a feeling of superiority 
to ordinary, stupid bourgeois persons which 
may be natural but is not Christian. 

C. E. M. Joap 


DUMAS IN FULL 


Alexandre Dumas. By A. CRAIG 
Cassell. Ws. 

With a personality Gargantuan in its exuber- 
ance and a literary output so enormous as to 
make a mere Scott or Dickens appear costive 
when set beside him, the elder Dumas—-that 
“great madcap,” as Mr. Craig Bell somewhat 
oddly calls him—was a legend in his own lifetime. 
Since the truth about him was itself so strange, 
it was possible to believe anything of him ; after 
all, if a man has written more than two hundred 
and fifty plays, novels, travel-books and volumes 
of reminiscences, it seems churlish to boggle at an 
additional fifty; and if he takes a new mistress 
“several times a year” gossip can scarcely be 
blamed if it provides him with lovers he never 
had. Certainly such a man is a ready-made subject 
for the sensational biographer and in Englaad, 

most of Dumas’s biographers have set out with 
the simple intention of shocking and aweing 
us. It is Mr. Craig Bell’s virtue that he is not a 
sensational biographer ; indeed, one of his aims 
is to rescue his hero from the sensational bio- 
graphers, to disentangle the man and the writer 
from the figure of the legend. He takes a firm 
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line with Dumas’s sexual life : after his first five 
mistresses ‘“‘the other women associated with 
him are mere names and of little import to the 
biographer.” On the question of Dumas's col- 
laborations he is very good; he shows, to mx 
quite convincingly, that so far from Dumas 
having a team of ghosts, he worked in close 
assocuition with one man only, August Maquet, 
whose job it was to devil for him, to carry out 
preliminary research and produce what might be 
called the rough scripts on which the master was 
tm work. A man who could write 34,000 words in 
sixty-six hours and send back to Paris during an 
exght-months” tour of Russia more than 800,000 
words of travel sketches and translations did not 
need ghosts 

But Mr. Craig Bell's book has another aim : to 
restore his subject to what seems to him his nghttul 
place among the great novelists, a novelist ‘* with 
a range and power equalled only by Dickens and 
surpassed only by Balzac.” Here it must be 
admitted that on the face of it Mr. Craig Bell 
has us at a disadvantage. Most of us stopped 
reading Dumas at the age of thirteen or so and 
our memories of d’Artagnan, for instance, are 
probably inextricably interwoven with those ol! 
the late Mr. Douglas Fairbanks’s rendering of 
him. But Mr. Craig Bell has read all the three 
hundred works attributed to Dumas, and “* he 
who has read only the more famous novels 
cannot really claim to have ‘read Dumas’ 
he is only on the fringe.” If one is not per 
suaded by Mr. Craig Bell it is not for want of 
willingness ; it is, quite simply, because he does 
not write well enough. His excursions into 
literary criticism are jejune. To have made his 
case he would have had to compare Dumas not 
only with Dickens and Balzac, but also with 
Stendhal, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, and this he 
does not do. Instead, he indulges in such exclama- 
tions as, of the d’Artagnan of Vingt Ans Apres, 
that he *‘ is a man who has ceased to be a creation 
of pen and ink to become a creature of flesh and 
blood.” It is, in fact, impossible to take a write: 
of Mr. Craig Bell’s insensitivity tw language 
seriously as a critic, and this insensitivity spoils 
his book as biography. It is useful as a source 
of information but cannot be read for pleasure, 
except by those who can take delight in clichés 
for their own suke. It is partly because of this 
that when Dumas comes alive in these pages it is 
not in Mr. Craig Bell’s narrative but in the 
anecdotes related of him, such ag that which 
tells how, when waiting with his secretary for a 
cab, he flagged a mail van, shouting, ‘ Stop! 
Give us a lift. We're men of letters too.” 

Water ALLEN 


NEW POETRY 


Poems. 1938-1949. 
9s. 6d. 

Flowering Cactus. By Micnatt Hameuncer 
Hand and Flower Press. 6s. 6d. 

Sappho. By Lawrence Durrei. 
10s. 6d. 

The Swarming of the Bees. By Jouwn Heatru- 
Stunss. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 

Actfive. By Arcuipatp MacLeisn. Bod/ey 
Head. 75. €41. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By Ewart MILNE 
Bodley Head 75. 6d. 

At last | realised, after distilling Mr. Lowell’: 
poetry the hard way, that the clue to his essence 
had lain all along in his label, in the only part 
of a book no one ever notices, the author's name 
on the title-page. This poet is a Lowell: he 
belongs to the New England family that speaks 
only to the Cabots, who in their turn speak only 
to God ; and the Cabots, no doubt, find it wort! 
while to pass on a good deal of what has been 
said to them by the Lowells Thanks to his 
fathers, hc stands where he can see on ome hand 

Concord where Thoreau 

Named all the birds without a gun 
and on the other Melville’s Nantucket, 

where mariners had fabled news 

Of IS, the whited monste: 


By Ronert Lowi... Faber, 


Faber 
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But he starts, like a true poet, not so much 
with a birthright as with a lost inheritance all 
t win again, and with ancestor-hating inten- 
tions of his own for its future. He must plough 
ancient evil—the man-drowning sea, home of 
Leviathan, the land, an Indian cemetery, the 
city of Boston, with its square unreal mansions 
and “real’’ estate; and his individuality will 
best appear in his plans for harvest. 

The city of Boston, largely owing to [rish 
immigration, is now predorninantly Catholic 
Mr. Lowell is a convert of the last hour, and 
first of his family : 

Neither our clippers nor our slavers reached 

Che haven of your peace in this Bay State 

Neither my father nor his fath 
he says, with arrogant humility, in a poem ad- 
dressed to the Virgin. One halt of his imagina- 
tion, the ancestral half, is rooted in unconforming 
Salem ; the other, the rebellious half, reaps in 
orthodox Rome; both, in their time, mighty 
burners of heretics. Mr. Lowell is, and there’s 
no precedent for it in American literature, a 
Puritan Catholic. His function is to re-state 
the pilgrim tradition—a tradition, in him, not 
acquired from books but deeply and violently 
alive—in terms of Roman theology ; and to save 
modern Boston, or see it damned first. 

Protestantism has always made the best 
poets, but Catholicism makes the best religious 
poets. Mr. Lowell is between two worlds, and 
there lies at once his severest dilemma as a 
poet, and the most interesting element of his 
poetic personality. Faith and imagination re- 
side in different though contiguous parts of the 
psyche. Mr. Lowell’s religion is profoundly 
sincere and movingly expressed, but he has not 
yet completely possessed it with his poetry. 
So far he invokes aspects of the Trinity and 
incidents of the Nativity with far less poetic 
conviction than when he summons Captain 
Ahab. And a similar dichotomy affects his 
technique Each poem has passages of an author- 
itative directness which is absolutely individual 
-—a line of real Lowell is as distinctive as a line 
of Auden—while the rest is composed of the 
crammed imagery which is the poncif of our 
time. Some parts of his poems must be attacked 
with a mental tin-opener ; corn open, they reveal 
only the dead little oily images packed tight like 
sardines. But in the others dives the single 
big image, free yet harpooned, like a White 
Whale, and after it, towed but pursuing, with 
one human leg of flesh and one divine leg of 
ivory, rides its sane-possessed — hater-lover, 
Captain Ahab Lowell! With all his unresolved 
‘It-divisions—perhaps because of them—this 

bust, censorious, exciting newcomer is making 
himself the second most considerable New- 
Ungland poet since the nineteenth century 

Mr. Michael Hamburger is a poet of unusually 
European culture. When he writes about Hoel- 
derlin, Goethe, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, he w 
ike them: in manner, not in merit, needle 
“ay, yet his sensitivity to their manner is no 

hievemen His Hoelderlin, beginning 

Diotima is dead, and silent 

The island’s singing bird 

particularly worthy of its subject. So too i 
his Eliot—indeed, if no one had noticed Mr 
Eliot's sixticth birthday, several of the best poems 
of recent years would never have been written 
n the central section, Notebook ef a Europea 

p, his style is his lucid, meduative, unhappy 
As a poet, Mr. Hamburger doesn't 
ister a very high voltage, but is none the worse 

that. Poetry needn't be a powerful eng 0 
carry away, or a sort of electric chair to slay the 
reader ; at can light a tew lamps in the window 
tor the wandering boy, Culture, or discover with 
ws penciling torch in the midnight street d 
placed Suffering, its twin brother 

Mr. Lawrence Durrell’s verse-play 1s 
s.cong enough to be able to eneyst some 
taults he verse 1s so fine, the plot and chara 
ers so false and inadmussible, that he mig 
writtng to the unbelieved-in scenario of a des 
ysed enemy, whe has inserted Hollywood 


‘ 


No. Let me finish.” Mr. Durrell doesn’ 


really care about the mediocre, man-chasing 
female intellectual, Lesbian only by birthplace, 
in whom he has disgraced the name of Sappho, 
and her love-choice between a quack dictator 
and his civilisation-hating brother leaves him 
cold. But he loves Greek islands, and white 
harbour-towns, and the Aégean; he loves (and 
I’m with him there too) his own sunny, clear- 
aired manner of poetry, in which every image 1s 
visible from miles out to sea. His play has 
marvellous moments—the authentic shiver when 
the Oracle speaks its fearful enigma: “ We live 
as if this world were real,’’ the drunk poetaster’s 
speech ending: 

_ a whole heaving heap ¢ 

Of ineffably herbaceous Alexandrian hermaph- 

rodites ! 
And some day I hope Mr. Durrell will write 
a play about Sappho. 

Our last three poets are alike, in their freedom 
from hostility to the reader, in their invitation 
not to terror, rage or remorse, but to innocent 
pleasure. Mr. WHeath-Stubbs is a Yeatsian 
neoplatonist who cares, as few dare today, for 
visual and musical beauty; he has sailed for 
Byzantium and arrived there. Mr. MacLeish’s 
is a tired, wise, gentle volume ; his staying-power 
has brought him home, still a poet, from the 
young man’s war-dance round the mulberry- 
bush to the middle-aged man’s seat under the 
mulberry tree. And Mr. Ewart Milne is one 
of my fa rite minor poets. Fifteen years ago, 
when all ...e world was young, lad, a friend said 
“Read Edgell Rickword,” and if I'd not lost 
track of him I could now repay by saying “‘ Read 
Ewart Milne.”” The two have a similar way ot 
waywardness, of heartfelt wit, of being known 
to few, of self-made seedy elegance. Mr 
Milne in addition is as Irish as they used to make 
them, an ugly cygnet of Coole who has matured 
into the joking splendour of a Wild Goose. 

Georce D. PAINTER 


Thomas Heywood. By F. S. Boas. Williams and 
Norgate. 8s. 6d. 

Heywood was a versatile author and Dr. Boas’s 
aim is ‘‘ to draw attention to those of his works which 
are comparatively unfamiliar.”” Aside from the two 
domestic tragedies, A Woman Killed with Kindness and 
The English Traveller, there remains a bewildering 
medley of plays, translations and original verse. Dr. 
Boas appears to have an elementary audience in 
view: his method is expository rather than critical ; 
the question of Heywood's’ position as a literary artist 
is hardly touched upon. By implication Dr. Boas 
makes large claims for him, both as poet and prose- 
writer, but rarely condescends to support his conten- 
tions by argument. And is it worth while to devote 
two separate chapters to the long poems Troia 
Britannica and The Hrerar f Blessed Angels ? 
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These two sprawling productions have been justly 
neglected for over three hundred years and although 
Dr. Boas tries hard to make out a case for them, the 
extracts he gives are altogether too damaging. Mor: 
useful might have been a detailed discussion of the 
lesser dramas such as the delicious and quite un- 
Roman Rape of Lucrece. In general terms, the 
book provides a brisk kaleidoscopic view of Heywood’s 
varied contribution to our literature. 


Under Italian Skies. Edited by ArtHuR STANLEY. 
Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 

A thousand different methods were open to Mr 
Stanley in compiling an anthology about Italy, and 
unfortunately he seems to have adopted most of them 
There are snippets from Cicero's letters and a transla- 
tion of Catullus’s poem on a brother's funeral followed 
by Gibbon’s character of a Roman Senator. Later 
there is a piece from the Little Flowers of St. Francis 
and a rather pecestrian translation from the Paradiso 
In the next section we find Pater’s celebrated passage 
on the Gioconda and pointless condensations of some 
of Vasari’s lives. The next section is called “ The 
Grand Tour,” containing selected pages from Walpole 
Wilkes, Beckford, together with Mignon’s song 
from Wilhelm Meister. And so on through “ The 
Romantics’ to “ Modern Times.” There is much 
here of great interest and Mr. Stanicy usually chooses 
his pieces with discretion, but the effect of the book is 
of a collection whose only unity is some connection 
with Italy. A precise editorial purpose and a more 
subtle arrangement of the material would have made 
all the difference. 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,081 


Set by Arachne MacLeod 

Proposals to hold a Sherlock Holmes Exhibition as 
part of Marylebone’s celebrations for the Festival of 
Britain have produced a great many letters to the 
Times from characters in the Holmes stories. But 
there has been no word direct from Holmes himself. 
The usual prizes are offered for the opening 250 words 
of a new Holmes story entitled : “ The Case of the 
Missing Detective.” Entries by November 21st. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,078 
Set by Richard Lister 
The usual prizes are offered for a maxim (prose, 
limit 50 words) on any contemporary be:etting 
temptation. 
Report by Richard Lister 
A refreshingly optimistic note turned up rather 
surprisingly among competitors. The prevailing 
ptation is evidently pessimism about the state of 
An Existentialist minority was led by J. B. B 
i who firmly announced that the only con- 
temporary temptation was suicide, but even he in the 
end counsels against it. In fear of space shortage 
only one maxim was asked for, and this makes prize 
division rather more difficult. But L. EB. J. anc 
Goodwill seemed to be clearly the best. A guinea t 
cach of them. A half-guinea to the next eight printed 
rhe world’s besetting temptation to-day is to 
groan when it ought to exult; instead of rejoicing 
cr our enlarged capacity for compassion we bemoan 


the things it has revealed to us; we are like a deat 


man who, when his hearing is restored, can only 
grumble at the noise 8. 3 


Do not give way to cynical despair when you 
msider the signs of the times. Even when you find 
yourself overwhelmed by imminent unpleasant poss 

ulities, ask yourself what were the signs of the times 


1 Athens on the morning of Marathon or in Rome o: 
day after Cannac GOopwWILt 
We should ask, not whether a man is honest, but 
whether he is likely to remain so within the limits ot 
te n to which he is ordinarily exposed 


rr. M 


Do not condemn restraint and good manners 
under their new names of repressions and inhibitions 
tor these cost our ancestors much practice and pains 
» learn, and we have little enough indeed to distin- 








sh us from the apes MAarGarFrr Usporne 
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Human nature being everywhere imperfect, every 
place is the geographical centre of someone's despair 
and disillusionment. KATHLEEN RANTELL 


In days when law and license are s0 closely related, 
even an honest man may think it no crime to break 
one by not taking the other G. J. BUUNDELL 


He who damns the Government has already signed 
up with Radio Luxembourg. SIMPLE SIMON 


If you buy from under the 
above-board will suffer. Cc, 


There is no escape: every desert island has its 
neurosis, and its geiger-counter. 
i. 2 


Do not regret pre-war days. Look rather to the 
present, lest it sprout pre-war days for your children 
to regret, even as the happy time you remember was 
lost through your parents’ regretting pre-war days 
all their own. DIABLOTIN 


counter, someconc 
M. WALKERDINE 


BEHARRELL 


The widely popular temptation to regard Com- 
munists as the only devils in our political Earthly 
Paradise should be resisted. It makes things too casy 
for the devils of reaction. ALLAN M. LAING 


To live behind a curtain is to show an unhealthy 
liking for darkness. 

When temperance and thrift become necessities 
virtues are harder to find. R. TILey 


CHESS: Multum in Parvo 
No. 58 


Once before, in this column, 
sparsely populated board to offer “ more than meets 
the ecye.”” Indeed, the wildest sacrificial venture 
bristling with combinative variations may well be 
child’s play compared with the intricacy of a seemingly 
oversimplified position with a mere pawn or two on 
either side. 

In this study, for instance—N. D. Grigoriev, 1934, 
White to move and win—it is simple enough to see 


we have found a 


1950 





that the P-check, followed by 
K-K3, would give Black an 
easy draw by pushing one or 
both pawns. The key-move 
K-K3 seems obvious because 
aD de P-Kt4 could now 

countered by (2) K-K4 
So far so good. Yet a 
complete solution might well 











Stump cven the best of 
our crack competitors, and a complete analysis would 
require about three times the space available for this 
arucle. Hence a superficial glance at the study's 
immense complexity will have to do. 
K-K3 K-Q4 K-Q2! 

3) K-B2 
K-K3 would be countered by P-Kt3! 

DD 50-54 3 455 4) K-Ki3 

5) P-Q4ch K-Q4 6) K-Kr4 

7) K-R3! K-Q3! 8) K-Kr2 
The subsequent shrewd manceuvring is caused by the 
necessity for the White K to occupy his Q3 precisely 
after the Black K has been forced on to his Q4. 

8) -Q4 9) K-Ku3 K-Q3 
10) K- 11) K-Q2! K-Q3 
12) K-K3 
He has no option because of the White K’s threat to 
go to K4. The win is now fairly casy, but White 
would encounter far more pitfalls if Black on his 
3rd move had offered the shrewd sacrifice P-Kt5! 
White could not but accept it, with considerable 
posivuional risks. 

4) PxP 

6) K-B2 K-K6 

8) K-B2 K-B5! 
Obviously the White P cannot advance yet. Again, 
White must resort to a “ tempo-duel involving 
Zugzwang. Black is loth to enter K6 unless White 
has played K-B3. But White's winning resource is 
his ability to have both B2 and B3 to play with. 

9) K-Krt2 K-Bo 10) K-Kt3 K-B5 
11) K-B2! K-K4 12) K-QI! 
Obviously (11) -K-B6 would have been commpered 


P-Ki4 


P-Ki3 
K-B3 


K-Q2 
K-B3 


P-K13! 


K-Q5 5 
7 P-K1t4 
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K-Q2. White is now out of the wood The 
relanvely easy. 

K-Q4 13 
K-K4! 
K-BS 


K-K2 
K-K3 
17) K-K4 
K-B4 19) K-K5 P-Kt5 
K-B3 21) K-K6 P-Kio 
P-Kt7 23) P queens P queens 
Q-QBS ch and wins 

After such an headache, something livelicr (and 
relatively easier) may be indicated for the cormpention 

A: R. Reti, 1928 B: S. Isenegger, 1950 


K-Q5 
K-Q4 
KxP 


K-Q2 
P-Q4 
»-O5 
P-Q6 
P-Q7 














all the 
im the 
and win 


more facilitated by a rather striking similarity 
basic idea of both positions P 
un cach of them, 

Eintries by November 20 


hite to move 


Usual prizes 
REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set September 30 
A 1) B-R1, KB 2) K-B2, ex f 

2) K-Q2, KxB; (3) K-Bi 
B: 1) R-RA, Ra; (2 
4) PwQrdpch, Rxt) ; 
Che Zepler study, as it stands, is evidently “cooked,” 
but the fine basic idea might be saved by putting the 
Black QBP at B7. Prizes shared by Mrs. H. Birckbeck, 
L. Instone, H. Lobbenberg, J. Anderson Stewart 
Some of our overseas competitors would like a few 
days’ grace. This would be difficult in the summer 
when I am abroad, and all entries must be airmailed 
on to me Monday night. Meanwhile, though (and 
until further notice) foreign friends may well have ar 

extra three days. 


Ka- Ke? chi 


, et 
P-K6, Q-Ktul; 
KixB) mate 


R-Ki8 ch, QxR 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —-continued 


| 
I IS Majesty's Colonial Service. Vacar E/SSEx Education Committee. Appointment I B.C. invites applications for post of Talks | INTYPOOL. = Educational Settiement. 
will shortly exist in both Trinidad 4 of Educational Psychologin. Applications Producer, Edinburgh. Successful cand | Drama Organiser required to take chare: 
British Guiana for an Hoonomic Adviser are invited for the post of an additional Edu date will require to specialise in broadcast talks | of and foster dramatic activities in Sertlement 
Dunes will be to advise the respective Gover cational Psychologist for a full-time two-team and discussions om Scott Agriculture and | and affiliated organisations. Applicants should! 
metits on economic policy with special Clinic at Chelmsford. The work will also in Horticulture: w handle talks on general sub hold a Diploma of a recognised School. Musi 
phasis on commercial, industrial and devel clude remedial and advisory work 4. schools jects; to plan and produce wich talks and dis- and dancing an additional qualification. Sela: 
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EP CATED woman, owellent cook and AN appointment should be arranged now, “*TRIS England.” No collected edition ¢ MERSHAM, Bucks, Charming + ctarian 
caterer, alto secretarial ¢xp., secks post in if Private Portraits are required for ne, year, bur 1946-9 selection (illued er food reform guest howse ip tye Chiltern 
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of Dutch, Frerch, Italian. References. Eni- ally inspected centres, incl. Kitzbuehel, ! ~RENCH Rivice : | WINTER is warmer at Parrits 
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FoR elderly people, a beautiful house in the NURSE Olivier. Colds; Colonic irrigation, WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAL RANTS preagy | ee meals and Continents Delicates 
South is to be opened during the next few Rheumatism. MAY. 108s. TEST Sussex. Woodfoid Hotel. FE =~ pen til midnight for after-iheatre sup 
months. The intention is to provide comfort, = — — -——— \ Sleshamnere. Survey. effere bs ye pers, etc. Pully licensed. Tariff and quality as 
- mete , - HOROUGHLY recommended. 1950 ‘pro- + nr Tr ; re ers h ays with at Granville Place 
warmth, care and excellent food for permanent first-class food, comfort i aior 
dents. Onie of the 1 I i prietary 4-berth caravan, sprung mattresses, Ret-Cas peg CORRSCES SEW! COST CRIS : re ~ , vw." 
rae ee} he ce Se Pemewes & 6 Lean fully insulated, divides two compartments, end tiful surroundings Long winter visits n 1GH time you tried the §.F. Grill & Café 
trained nurse, and a few bed-ridden guests can pe . ed at ' requer 4 Denr St 4 
n T 7 kitchen gas cooking, lighting, heating being booked at spec. rates, Freque i ' mmen Street, Piccadilly Cirows (25 
m oo aaah = avid. coon pe 6 _ Equipped. Ser ly reduced, £285. Box 8662 eusy access London. Fernhurst 27¢ years old) Che Fried Chicken Viate-—the 
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leading authors, American agency, increas antique furrushing schemes undertaken in ood. ie , H . men Mal 4 and and before “ The Show 
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ing turnover, « fier purchase of resigning part- i ve tome d 5 : » . GY r K Rept., White Tower, 1 Percy St 
eex’s third share. £5,000, Audited accouats. = — and — : =< , =e TF you have been ill, try Old llaw Mus. e087 Open ull 10 p.m 
Box 883) rite Margery Dean, B.A., Wivenhoe, Essex Sharpthorne, nr. East Grinstead. Excellent — = 
Sas nirchased. Small or large colluc- EN ISH for foreigners. Written and fod, benging 3 and cheerful, friendly atmo we BOOKS AND PUBLIC ATIONS 
4 . 7 4 spoken. ViCtoria 9566 nese lub cence rpu URN i Pre _ 
tions of books om most subjects wanted. t P ER ae : - NSTILE Press. Complete list of put 
will call, town or country, without a oa or VE RSES to order for (almost) any occasion Ss" ANBRIDGE | weicounc 7 of all lished books and descriptive announce 
obligation to the vendor, Frank Sa 14 VY Moderate charges. Allan M. Laing, 19 nationalities a guest use in lovely ments of forthcoming titles now ready. Sent 
William TVth St., W.C.2. TEMple Bar 0 iA Wavertree Nook Rd., Liverpool, 15 Cotswold valley offers restful holidays. Una unywhere free. 10 Ge, Turnstile, W.C.1 
- : ~ * —_ spoilt country; home-grown fruit and 4 . oy gta 
PRIVATE winter mete eas going to Aus *RENCH holiduy? Play now with Vocabulet cuniaes bkfast. in bed (optional Finteyeod, | Ras Cam ~~ Journal—a monthly + 
tria at Christmas. Moderate, inclusive cards. 5. 6d. Hlorestan Company, 36 Down Steanbridge, nr. Stroud, Glos. Painywick 2312 vem, Of Literature, History, Economics 
Box 9353 side Rd. Sutton Surrey —— : Philosophy, Politics, ctc., edited by Michael 
= To aecapee eng me ———— : . a YRAYSWOOD —Wheatsheaf Inn Between Oakeshott, Dents Brogan, ( W. Guille { 
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help in English family. Apply to Goidhurst Terrace, N.W.6 \ 
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NIG ine to Read in Foreign Languages. ‘T? 
'S a woman wants re to compenion oes *N Fomille in France o@ Switzerland. Ex Surrey. For thorough rest and relaxatios Nevess| t neue of he Sineulet surveys 
inter Sports holiday ox 8 | 4 change or puying gueit basis, Congenial Informal and friendly Guest House in 22 acres the oks being read to-day in France, G 
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London) with professional man, specialist, TALIAN, French tuition conversation, having all amenities offers personal att ‘ 
author, scientist, preferred. High shorthand Roberti Telephone | Ciladst ne 2692 tian few guests autumn and winter, Secluded JRo0k Bargains, Hundred 
typing speeds but willing try any work ss SHILIP HUMPHREYS, Psychologist, ¢ 69 gardens, warm climate, own farm produce, mag send for list. All books 
alternative to semi-idle week-ends. Car driver Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, $.W.7. nifwent rural and coastal scenery, Terms from subjects seem supplied. Bargain 
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Prirts, etc., from The Cocklands Press, Bur- 4 piano for begisners. Sheila Robertson, 4 country house among Cornwall's fincet | : . 
ford, Oxford. Prices from 25d. Selecuiens on pupil of Nadia Boulanger, 106 Beaufort St., beache Golf St. Bnodoc (Rock). Surf-bat ! A NTHROPOSOPH) Books may be to 
— post free in the U.K. Ss 3. FLAxman 6310 ing, Polzeath. Open all year. Port I 744 *% rowed from the Rudolf Steiner Librury 
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one saa + 
" - ; ; cconien jalidieal - —- Apply | 
INTS on Etiquette,” a charming reprint YRENCH and German taught by qualified WN produce, log fi Vi i. " 

from 1830. With Brian Robb's colour teacher. Sarah Herling, Ph.D., 7 Brondes O peac ‘, comfort * Bead on Price Hovel. Si ‘ERMAN books: Libris, so Harben Ra 


lates. In the shops again for Xmas. 3s. 6d. bury Villas, NW. MAI. 4657, combe, S. Devon. Teil.: Salcombe 193 ' J London, N.W.6. Pri, 6990, Books bought. 


» le De ’ > Ty ww - : 4 a. 

urnstile Press, 10, Gt Turnstile, W.C.1 RUSSIAN lessons given by Russian lady ASTINGS 4571. Optima conditions [DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! RR. & & 

proc ;RESSIVE firm requires director able Telephone PAD. 9610 gemal atmosphere alway ompetit Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd, Wir4. PUL 7924. 
» invest £6,000 to prevent control falling | I>. KRAMER gives lessons in : Pe trait | Paint winter terms. “ c oncinensal,” 10 Albany FR TNITARIANS. What do they beliewe? In 


5 Cit. Russell St., W.C.1. MUS o906 


into yssibly umdesirable hands Must have de 4 a . , ; j 
ont oo interest in enlightened business man- | ing. Flat C, 93 Greencroft Gd H ASTINGS, St. Leonards-on-Se Ker oth. sv DD na ut) _ on " ‘ cn ie stamp 
agement. Box 8999 G*® APHOLOGICAL Expert, scientifically Hote & Marina; on sea front nple won ; = Deen u op d Brid- 
— , 7 " x J trained with wide experience, gives advice modernised, H C. in al bedrr fe port, I et 
pRixt consulta, London, undertaking the in personal and business matters (appointment May, Sens. Tel Hastings 411¢ Et Ts HE Liters 
layout, presentation, typography, editing | of staff, partnerships, matsimonial affairs, child | 7; PINT ra‘ cee” eT D's ag ES 
and printing of publicity literature, invites in guidance, etc Write to Graphological Burcau re / ep ; 44 LH « 1 a on ¢ ee rae 
quiries from Industrial ae oy s, Socicties, 1 Woodside, Erskine Hil, N.W.11 B ~ dd comfort ia happy nT e eGo, 
or Business Organisations Box & ‘Sar — | roc Mm reque Boe : oe. 


— ALI with stage for hire, Lemwester Sq SUSSEX. Rel n ! 
ONAL Servi The Central Boar: y 67 aT mtg Is 3 ach ‘Comfy bed: —~ 
Nat enccinations -<Gbiotten sien es H WHI 3678. Plays, mtgs., socials, dance ‘ reach tea. Comfy bed Own prod Ww" - ee one > Se ee 


, | acres Whare Hote), Horam stt 
vice to any man intending to register as a AM that draught with Atomic Strip. De hy a - . 
C.O. under the National Service *” Write D* tails At mic Services 15 Maiden lane me: Horeham Rd. 32 | ear Be +- Oravory 
: . ; ; et ortune Boo td 
to: 6 Endsicigh St., London, WC Lane, Strand, W | I UDE, Cornwall. Hawarden Hotel. Pa Ex hump Piece, S w MF Kr > keine " ‘ 
auchs \ 2 
» you want to be am M.P.? Hampaced 7 SCAPE to Sunshine! Write for your copy South and by the sea. Bathing direct from | --— - 
Parlisment is now enrolling members for | of Cook's “ Winter Sunshine,” a free 146 } hotel Restricted licence. H. & C. in ali rooms cli ASSIF [ED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3;. ¢ 1 
s3rd session. All parties and independents. | page booklet, packed with ideas for wonderful | Telephone: Bude 147 per line (overage 6 words), Box No. ts. extra 
You are equally welcome whether or not you holidays in sunny @ads. Thos. Cook & Sen, V«t GE TARIAN Country Ciub, high ur Prepayment essential. Prees Tues. Insertion 
wish to take part in debates. Mitgs. Town Led., Dept. OT /2c/ PS, Berkeley St., London, es Thinkers’ rendezvous, Generovs layed a few weeks. State hutest date acceptatele 
Hall, Weds., 8.15. Sec., 29 Platrs Lane, N.W.3 W.1, or branches meals. 1 pwood House, Caterham. Tel. 2613 10 Great Turnstile, London. W.C.1. Hol. fart 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


A&®ts Tem, 3334). Last 2 days, 5.0 & 8.0 

* Queen Elizabeth.” Wed. next and Evs 
7. “ Preserving Mr. Pammure Mems 

"THE Good Nutured Man,” by Oliver 

Goldsmith. A student costume produc- 

tion by the Hovenden Players will be presented 

for St. Marylebone Public Libraries at Stern 

Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on 

Nov. 16, at 8 p.cn. Admission free 


TNI TY. EUS. 5391 
) Weds to Suns., 7.30 
No child under 16 


VERYMAN Ham. 1525 Marx Brothers 
Festival Now “Horse Feathers” (t 
From Nov. 13: “Monkey Business ” (U 


ey ‘'S Pal. Adv.. 4244. Nov. 12, 7.30 
Who Could Work Miracles ” (A 


ONDON Film Chub Next programme 
Royal Empire Society Theatre. Nov 
Pudovkin Programme “Storm Over 
excerpts from “End of 
“ Mother.” Mems. only 
Tooks Court, Cursitor St. B.C.4. CHA 


7Ol- DSBROUGH Orchestra Continuo 
J Basil Lam Conductor: Arnold Golds 

First public appearance presented by 
eaaissance Society. Chelsea Town Hail 
Monday, Nov. 13, at 7.30. Programme will 
include Fantasy—~a 4 (Gibbons), Harpsichord 
Concerto in TF minor (C. P. E. Bach), Suite 
(Recorder & Strings) (Telemann), Branden 
burg Concerto No. 4 (J. S. Bach, Concerto 
Grosso in G minor, No. 6 (Handel); Carl 
Dolmetsch (Kecorder); Ed ar Hunt (Recorder); 
Arnold Goldsbrough — ard); Em 
manuel Hurwitz (Violin). 7s 3s. 6d., 
fromm usual Agents and Ibbs a rine Led., 
124, Wigmore St 1 

ITH Pearl (Violin) and Frederick Page 

(Piano), Wigmore Hall, Sun., Nov. 12, at 
3. Recital of Sonatas by Bach, Lennox Berke 
ley, Douglas Lilburn (ist perf. in England 
& Prokofieff. Thkts 9s., 6s., 3s., Hall Ibbs 
& ‘Tillett Led. 124 Wigmore St. W.1 

Group Friends House, Euston 


PUTER 
iW. Tues., Nov. 14, at 7.30 As 


dd by the London Harpsichord Ensemble 
ff, Soprano; Maurice Bevan, Bari 
ton? Tickets: 8s. 6d., 65., 3s. 6d, usual 
Agents and Thbs & Tillett, Ltd, 124, Wig 
nmiore St., W.? 
ss TH Place Sunday Concerts. Nov. 12 
30. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., Hol 
bora. Martin String Quartet Stephen 
Shingles. Haydn B flat, Op. 50, String Quar 
tet. Mozart K..614; Dvorak String Quintets 
C IMMITTLE for New 
Music presents Recital 
at Salle Erard, Gt. at 6.30 
on Tues, Nov. 14 Bernard 
Stevens. cst Speaker 
I ANCE. Central London Fabian Society, 
Sat., Nov. 11 3) pm Artworkers” 
Guildhall, 6 Queen Sq., W.C.1. Adm. 4s 
EXHIBITIONS 
Alexander Gallery 
Watercolours by Alexander Hodgkinson 
Nov. 1-25. 190 Kensingcon Church St., W.8 
"T’ROMPE L’Oeil. XVIIth & XVIIIth Cen 
tury Illusionian. Also recent Paintings by 
Robert Medley. At the Hanover Gallery, 32a, 
Sct. George St., Hanover Square, W.1 10 
5.30; Saturdays 10-1 
OLAND. Browse and Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St. W.1. Choice Pieces of Sculpture and 
First London Exhibition by Jacob Bornfriend 
EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton St., W.1 
4 Paintings by some members of The Cam 
den Town Group. Daily 10-5.30; Sats. 10-1 
SIAN Institute, Irving St., ee Sq 
Paintings and Drawines by F. N. Souza 
t mtil Nov. 25 
pict RINES Fantastiques (wax modelled) by 
Lotte Pritzel, first exhibition London 
10-S, 10-1. 92 George St 
FF! NCH Master Drawings of the 18th Cen 
t at the Matthiesen Gallery, 142 New 
10-5.30. Sars. 10-1 
Monet Exhibition at or Fils, 
ith Molton St., Londa ! 


R4 AW materials India an 

India House ‘ 

cing Nov. 15 ¢ M ys to 
from 9.30 a.m Adm 

PRERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St.. Wi. 
Stoneware Potters Michael Cardew 

rk Se.. W.1. Ex 

s and their Period.” 


Longitude 4% 
Ass. Mem. 2s. 6d 


brougis. 


The 


Pears. (Presented by The English 


the Promotion of 
its 122nd Studio 
Morteasones a... 
Chairman 
Denis Stevens 


Po Paintings and 


Sat 


Bond St 
e ‘LAUDE 
SO Sc 


Exhibition at 
commen 
Saturdays 

free 


lottent 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


‘AN Disease Sir 
4 Whit 


Lionel 


I Admission free by 
obtainable trom Public Relations Department, 
B_M.A., Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
R LOEWENTHAL-S Fri. Nov. 1 

ui Jer Westen 1 Die Deutsche 
esung 1 Broadhurst Gdns ss 
Geresin Social-democrats 


ticket 


Pa 








ia 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS —contiaued 


UNIVERSITY of London: A lectiite on 
Conflict of western and non-western 
Ur will be delivered by Profesor R 
Retente ( Leiden) at 5.30 p.m. on November 
at the School of Oriental and “ese 
Studies, University of London, W.C Ad 
misson tree, without ticket 
GREAT International 
3 Meeting a Friends 
ton Rd, N.Wi, 
7 p.m Speakers 


Co-operative Peace 
Mecting House, Eu 
on Thurs., Nevember 16, at 

Sir Harry Gill resident. 
International (Co- cqetaive Alliance), Jatk 
Bailey (Secretary, Co-operative Part Ad 
mission free Shsnsored by London Co-upera- 
tive Society, Limited 
*PHE Prog 

Thurs 
faurant, 


restive Business Men's’ Forum, 
big 16, 7.30 p.m. Heal’s Res- 
196 Tottenham Ct Rd., W.1. “A 

Man Among Fabians a discussion 
on George Bernard Shaw Mrs. Margaret 
Cole, Hon. Sec. Fabian’ Soc.; T. A. Jackson 
author & critic; Walter Hudd. Adm. 35. 64 


Cys AL L ondon Fabian Society, Monday, 
Nov. 13 p.m N.T.U. Club, 12 Gr 
Newport St, w C.2, “ The People & Poli 
tics * Mark Abrams (Managing Director oi 
Research Services, Lud Adm. Is. 6d 


N W Europe Group Lectures. Nov. 16 
A he Threefold Society in British His 
tory,” The Rev. Oliver Mathews. Nov. 23 
“Patrick Geddes, Reason and Rhapsod) 
F. ¥. Thompson. At 2 Bloomsbury Square 
W.Cc.l. 7 pm 
TZSCHE. Lectures 
Karl Wollt, Midia Kraus and Wilhelm 
Unger (in German), Sat., Nov. 11, 4 p.m., at 
Reading Room, | Broadhurst Gardens, Hamp- 
stead, N.W Are. by Library of German 
Language (Reading Room open Sats. from 
2-6, adm. Is 


33" Anniversary of the U.S.S.R. Celebra- 
72? tion mt 3 p.m., Sun., Nov, 12, Em 
press Hall, Re 6. Res. tckos., 25. 6¢., 4s. 6d., 
Ss., 10s td from BS.F.S., 36 Spencer St., 
E.C.1 (and at door Doors open 2 p.m 
I INGUAFIEM. The new method of learn 
4 ing languages with sound films. Demon 
strations every Monday, 3, 6.15 & 8 p.m., at 20 
Buckingham St., W.C 2 Admission 2s. 6d 
Tt Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor aes 

S.Wi Nov. 18 at 6 p.m Monsi 
René Lalou (Alliance Frangaise “Une 
année de vie artistique 4 Paris, "1949 1950.” 
J ND World Peace Congress 
~ port from World-famous 
men. Trafalgar Sq., Sunday, 

AMPSTEAD Peace 

Hamp: tead Town Halil, Tues., Nov. 14 
’.30 Peace and the Atom Bomb,” S$, O 
Davies, M.P. Dr. J. B. Hasted. Admis. 6d 


"PHEosorHy  é 


and readings by 


First-hand re 
Peuce Spokes 
Nov. 19, 2 p.m. 


Council invites all, 


Public Lecwure, ‘Sundays 
7 pam. United Lodge of Theosophists, 17 
Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. All 
November 12: What Is Theosophy? 


SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
“ Red Lion Sq., W.C.1 Sunday m omnings 
at ll am Nov. 12, S. K. Ratcliffe: Mys 
ticism—Genuine anc Bogus,” Adm 
N OTIVES and Aims of a Humanist Ethic 
4 2) Enjoyment and Sacrifice Virginia 
Flemming end H. J. Biackbam, at the Ethical 
Church, 44 Inverness Place, Bayswater, Sun., 
November 12, at 6.30 
$ Christianity Dysgenic 

Bachelor Motherhood 
Edwerd Wilson, M.D. Non-Reg., Lecture 
Hall, 4a Inverness P!., W.2. Mon., Nov. 20, 
7.30. Colla Bayswater-Q way. Undergnd 


SEX Educatior Conaway Hall, 7.30 
“7 p.m., Mon., Nov. 13. Norman Haire on 

Sexual Deviations Adm. non-members 25 
Enquiries, with stamped addressed envelope, 
to 36 Devonshire Mews West, London, W.1 
Phone: WEL beck 7840 


UNCH Hour Talks on Special Teachings of 
4 Yoga Caxton Hall, S.® Tuesdays 1 
p.m. Nov. 14 God & Man Nov. 21 
Birth, Death and Immortality No 28 
Spiritual | 
SHAW So 
= lington 
Dean Se., W : 
s. 6d. Partics.. 45 Steeple 


ome 5 yoie 
Br. »DHIST si 


Gr 
welc 


free 


The argument foi 
and Plural Marriage 
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ws 


P { Ide WA 
Benn 
1, No 


Hugh 
? Pp m 
stone 


Dar- 
Miller 57 
Non-mems 
Close, N.18 


Hall, West 


Caxton 
ht 


Place 

“Hall Red I n 
wn in the Library 
Nov. 14, Doris 
Approach to 


onw 


November 195¢ 
ymway Hall ion Sq 
W ( " Speakers Hon. Lord 
Perth Kingsley Martin Adm 
free clr ague, 47, Strand, WA 


Ma 
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LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


UNIVERSITY College, London. Publi 
/~ Lunch-hour Lectures on Tuexlays and 
Thursdays from 1.15 to 2 p.m. in the Anawomy 
Theatre. (Entrance Gower Street Admis 
sion free. Nov, 14: Experimental Studies of 
Personality, Mr. A. R. Jonckheere. Now. 16 
Anatomy and the Graphic Arts, Dr. E. Ast- 
worth Underwood. Nov. 21: The Laws of 
History, Mr A. Wollheim Now. 23 
Cfiticism of the Literature of Science, Mr. B 
okes. Nov. 28: Caesar's Commentaries 
* Text Book or Work of Art?, Mr 
Nov. 30: The Resettlement 
Finland's Displaced Farmers, Dr. W. R 
Mead. Dec Theories on i ecy in 
Medieval Neavish Philosophy, Dr Heller 
Details of all public lectures AS Assistant 
Secretary, University College, Londen, Gower 
*., WiCl (Stamped envelope required 
UNIVERSITY 9 London: A course of 
three lectures on “ The Biological A« spects 
of War” will be delivered by Professor F. A 
E. Crew (Edinburgh) at 5.30 p.m. on Novem 
ber 16, 23 and 30, at University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1 (eritrance from Malet 
St. or Russell Sq Adimssion free, without 


ticket. 

S Nov. 25-Sun., Nov. 26 

\? Conference on the Colonial Problem 
Africa & Far East.) Speakers include: Harold 
Davies, M.P., Rev. Reginald Sorensen, M.P 
Fenner Brockway, M P For full partics 
please apply: Registrar, International People’s 
College, 10 South Bolton Gdas., $.W.5 


Week-end 


Ps M Appreciation. British Film Institut 
Course for teachers, youth leaders and edu 
cational organisers January 3rd-6th (noon) at 
Y.W.C.A. Central Club, London, Lecturers 
Denis Forman, John Huntiey, Ernest Lind 
gren, Roger Manvell, Stanley Reed. The art 
and history of film production, children and 
the cinema, teaching method Films from 
National Film Libra: Morning and after 
noon sessions, evenings free Accom modation 
for immediate applicants at YM 
Y.W.C.A,, Great Russell St., WC 
direct. Restaurant on premuses 
30s. Full particulars from (ourse 
British Film Institute, 164 
Avenue, W.C.2. (TEM. 1642 


P= NDLEY Aanor Tring Week-end 
ourses. Dec. 1-4. Drama and the Ama- 
teur: Problems and possitiaties for the pro 
ducer 4 course affording practical oppor 
tunities, discussion and protessional advice 
Incl. fee: Zens. Dee. 8-11 country Dancing 
A week-end for all who enj joining im the 
ad dancing and lcarning new 
leadership incl. fee: 2gns 
Dec. 23-27 An old-fashioned Christmas in 
a traditional country house. Carols, Mum 
mers, Christmas plays. Incl. tee: 4gns. Bue 
saries for week-end courses mav be applied 
for to Local Authorities Details from the 
Secretary Tisng 2302 


ya ATION Course 
Wool Secretariat 
to Mid-day Saturday, January 6 (inc 
1951, at the L.C.C, Technical College for the 
Distributive Trades, London, W.C.2. A non 
residential day course arranged by the Depart 
ment of Edueation of the International Woot 
Secretariat for men aad women teachers of his 
tory, geography, economics, commerce, arts 
and crafts, science and domestic science in 
Primary and Secondary Schools, Technical 
Schools, Schools of Arts and Crafts, Teachers 
[raining Coileges, etc. Lectures, supported by 
films and filmstrips, will be given on: Wool 
Growths, Wool Marketing, Woollen and Wor 
sted Cloth Manufactur History and 
Geography of Wool, Cloth Construction and 
Judgment, Science of the 01 Fibre —includ- 
ing recent technical deve opments Develop- 
ment of Fashions in Wool. There will also 
be simple laboratory work and demonstrations 
of hand-spinning, handloom weaving, etc 
certificate will be awarded to students who 
complete the course satisfactorily. F 10s, 6u 
For further details and torms of application 
apply to: P. A. Wells, M.A... M.Sc., F Inse.P., 
Director f Education, International Woot 
Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20 Regent Si, 
London Wi 


YREUD-Marlé School of Dram. Art, 
speech therapy, voice production 

for parts & songs. Make up. ¢ 
wmateurs coached for all entrance 
auditions. Elocution. Public spkg. Voice 
speech defects overcome sping, stammering 
children, adults Eng! & Continental 

method. 29 Blenheim Gdns. N.W.2. GLA 5968 


NGLO-French Art Centre has vacanc 

full-time students anc enir asses for 
drawing, painting and scuiptur SP rep aration 
for M. of E. exarns, Apply 29 Elm Tree Re, 
W.8. Tel. CUNningham 7854 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Train 
ing. Expert advice on carec Individual 
care. Good posts found for @!! quaithed stu 
Courses for Politica!, Hospital, Hotel 
Library werk; Journalisr Advertising, 
and weign Shorthands and in 
Managen ent. Special arrangemer tor grate 
ates Scholarships ava 
day stu dents accepted 


ply wy) WwW. L 

ric Se ial C 
NW 4 Ham. 5986 
SEC RETARIAIL 
courses. Eve 
hand and 
FNGA 
Place, W 


Organiser, 
Shaftesbury 


mn Wool. Intert tional 
Tuesday, January 
usive), 


voice & 

Coaching 

indidates 
exams. & 


es for 


relat 
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LECTURE COURSES, .ETC.—cootinued 


I EARN Languages without Translation. The 
+ Peiman Languages Institute teaches Freach. 
German, Spanish, Italian without the use of 
English: the method is explained in four little 
books, ome for exch language; write for book 
and specimen lessons, sent eratis pot fre 
(Reduced fees = serving and ex-Service mem 
bers of H.M_ Forces "beteen Langueges In- 
stitute, 6° Met ik Mansions 
London, ! 


D4’ IES'S successful Individual Tuition for 

Civil Service, degree professional and 
school exarainations, also Secretarial Training 
courses for greduates: and okier students at 2 
Addison Road, W.14. Perk 4465. Special jumor 
Caeenents Common Entrance, etc.) for boys 

er 1§ at 24 Lyndhurst Gardens, N.W.3 
Hempetsed 4936 and 68 Cedogan Sq. $.W.1 
Knightsbridge 1741 Also English Courses 
for foreign students at 54 Hyde Park Gate 
S.W Western 6564 


Mik: — GH Gate 
d Women 


R w Hoteed, ‘OnE. aA. M.Sc., LL.D 
Comprehensive training. for high grade Secre- 
tarial appointments. Intensive Business Course 
for those secking administrative appointments 
in business. Prospectus oc interview on a 
cation to Secretary, 61-62 Bayswater Road we 
Tel. PADdington 3320. 


I ANGHAM< Secretarial College Thorough 
4 waining for educated girls leads to well 
paid private secretaria! posts at home and over 
seas. Vacencies Jan. 3 and Feb. 19. Prosp 

Sec., 50 Pitzroy St., London, W.1. Bus. $81! 


Me My AIR Secremrial College, 57 Duke St 
and Park Lane, W.1, provides train 
ing _ high-grade Secretarial ports New 
course commencing Noy. 27 
"TOCCH typewrscing Learn im 12 
lessons, elsva. Miss Sutton PLA 
TEYSA Grahame (Director Theatre 
Studio) will train a Student 
privately. Stanishiveks Ann 
Villas, Will. (SLO 
FEW vacancies still LCA. F 
4% Scheme, for acting. Pleas 
diately Productions ema 
Goldington St., N.W 
I ILDE 


Body 


Wigmvure Si, 


Secretarial College 


Director, 


Wate 
1493 
Hove! 

few Drama 
method 
1040 


mn 
contact unm 
Unity Theat 


Holger Studio of Modern Dance 
Technique, Creative Dance, Dance 
omposition for Amater and Professional 
Speetal Classes for Children (Creative metho 
ot teaching Studio: St. Stephen's Hail 
Pond Street, nr. Belsize Park Tube Sto. Eng 
18 Parliament Hill, Lond.. N.W.3. HAM 0698 


MARIAN Naylor. Short intensive Stage 
Training Course. Students finivhing 195° 
now ir Rep. and on tour. Coaching auditions, 
exams. Studio Cent. London, Wim. 2161 
‘Tt Isobel Cripps Centre teaches the con 
scious elimination of fawlry postural habits 
and over-tension by a method of proved value 
in many states of physical ill-health and psy- 
chological disorder octors’ and teachers’ en 
quiries specially welcome. 18 Laasdowne Rd., 
Wart. Tel.: Park 7222 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS — 
LEY'S Ty Duplicating, 
Gray's Inn Rd., Tel HOL. $157 
G TENOGRAPHER Secretary (expert), own 
‘ machine, visits by appointment, abe com 
ing, MSS. typed. Box 9064 
“A. UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed 
ate charges enry Crowhurst, 3 
Bank, Storrington, Sussex 
UPLICATING 
efficiently completed. 
Secretaria! Service, 37a 
Street, W.8. WES. o78:-2 
UPLICATING of the ! 
accuracy & clearness. Moderate charge & 
a prompt service. Price list from: Western 
Secretarial Services, Malmesbury, Wilts 
T* PEWRITING and Duplicating: Play 
Novels, Reports, Theses, Testimonials. Ex 
pert, attractive presentation, pers. supervise 
Beretoa, 91 Priory Rd., N.\W.6. MAT, $391 
"T YEING. Accurs & prompt attention 
Reasonable erir Lovegrove lis 
Mashiters Walk, Romfo ord, Essex 
ITA Moore 
& G 


eh of and 
wc 


Moder 


Aare 


12 nr. Service All typing 
Mod. fees. Cour 
Kensington Higt 


tighest standard ot 


Translations, imerpretene 
» typing duplicating (mn 
2. Cursitor St., Chan 

E.C.4. CHA. 5508 
typing 

service, 31 


WEStern 


writing 
under 
ntcflge 
Duplicating 24 
servic for th 
Translations t Terrace 

N.W4 Mai ? 
tt 2RARY 
dase 
Dictst ing mact 
ing, ¢ditne 
Transins. ‘all 
she rt notice 
Mhern, WC 4 


colvur 

Lane, I 
EAN McDougall for 
24-hour duplicating 

Church St., London, W.8 

N ILDRED Forst--Typ 

A 


descriptior vndertaken 


ool 
ondon 


cers 
translation 
‘ sington 
<n09 


at tepist 
pi 


typing, 7-day service all MSS 
rgency service for urgent work 
vine service Dur lictg., index- 
proof reading, cataloguing, etc 
languages al ) c 

Secretarial Aunts, 

HOL $831 Pantiles Ct 

47 High St, Tunbridge Wells. Te 

ANK Secretaral Service: MSS 

t: ped. Novels, theses 7 days. Care! 
ing, })pictg Transis. all langs. Mod. 
4 Queensborough Terrace. W.2 BAY 
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